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HE Mayflower with her rosy feet, 
Ran out to meet the Spring, all sweet and 
shy. 
Blue violets in the meadow had a seat 
Where they could see their home — the azure 
sky. 





— Edith M. Thomas. 


Has everybody had a good vacation ? 

“Too short” to be rested? Yes. “Too tired” 
to anticipate the spring work? Yes, again. 

It will need all your philosophy, teachers, to meet 
the languor of the approaching spring days, and keep 
level opinions: about yourself, your year’s success 
and the goodness or depravity of your children. 
When the warm days come and an enervating atmos- 
phere enfolds you all like a fog, don’t conclude that 
your children are stupid, that your year is a failure 
and that you were “never cut out for a teacher.” 
Just reason calmly and try to see that many of your 
ills are imaginary and that the inertia in the school- 
room can be traced, very likely, to physical instead 
of spiritual causes. 


If the work of the -ear has been done, conscien- 
tiously and at your best, there is nothing to make 
yourself miserable about, because the “results” 
are not brilliant or up to your expectations. 

That word “results” is one of the most mislead- 
ing in the whole school vocabulary. “Miss G—s 
manner with her children is not very pleasing, but 
she gets excellent “results,” says one principal. 
Another chief remarks, “ That second year room has 
seemed to be doing well this year but the “results” are 
poor.” 

What are “results”? In both the instances cited 
was meant the fitness or unfitness of the children to 
pass on to the next grade. Who shall decide as to 
the real “fitness”? How shall we gauge “ results”? 
So much arithmetic, so much reading and so much 
ability to write fair English? That will be the test 
of “results” in nine-tenths of the primary rooms at 
the close of this spring term. 

What about the invisible results that cannot be 
written or uttered? Will the powers that “ promote ” 
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or “elect ” dig deep enough to ask: Have these chil- 
dren gained the power to take up the work of the 
next grade? Has the teacher planted a love of 
school in the hearts of these little children? What 
does she stand for, personally, to them? Somebody 
to whom they always turn gladly, or the one from 
whom they shrink away with dread because she 
seems always standing between them and every 
coveted pleasure? Does she mean one universal 
“ Don’t!” to those little folks ? 

Has the teacher opened the eyes and hearts of 
these children to see and feel Nature as a loving 
mother? Have the little ones learned to be truthful 
and honest, because truth and honor are beautiful 
and right in themselves? How much have these 
children learned to control self? How much to care 
for and help others? In short, how many have been 
rightly started on the life road prepared to see the 
best, do the best, and work for the best, simply 
because that is the right way of living? 





“But this is not public school work,” says one 
teacher. Isn't it? Do the public schools stand for 
teaching without training? And does not training 
include all these things? “But our children are not 
promoted on these tests,” answers some over-anxious 
earnest primary teacher who has conned the Course 
of Study this year till she can say every word of it 
forwards and backwards. Right, my dear teacher, 
children are not “promoted” and teachers are not 
“elected” upon these tests alone, and neither should 
they ‘be. But no teacher can be said to have 
obtained the highest “results” or be equal to her 
work if the invisible things that make for character 
have not had their full measure of consideration in 
her daily walk and talk with the children. 


Memorial Day. If the observance of this day in 
the primary schools shall leave the little children 
with tender, loving memories for the soldier-dead, 
reverence for their sacrifice for Right as they saw 
it, an intenser love of country and the flag, anda 
kindly feeling toward the brothers of a whole united 
country, the object of setting apart this day will 
have been fully accomplished. 

Will the usual exercises suitable for other 
patriotic days, full of cheery demonstration, joyful 
songs and assertive declaration of national glory, 
accomplish this? We think not. The heart, touched 
with sorrow for the dead and sympathy for the living, 
shrinks from gay chorus and noisy demonstration and 
seeks only to lay the flower upon the grave in grate- 
ful silence. 

Each teacher knows the heart and fibre of her 
little children and how best to reach and touch them 
with a subduing, enriching influence. For this 
reason no commemorative exercises have been pro- 
vided in this number, only a page of appropriate 
quotations, suggestive of the best thought for the day. 
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The Committee of Fifteen. 
Report at Cleveland. 


(As space will not permit the publication of the entire 
reports made by this committee at the Cleveland Meeting, 
it has seemed best to select from the report presented by 
Dr. W. T. Harris on CorRELATION OF STUDIES such portions 
as are given below, that pertain especially to primary work. 
But it is earnestly hoped that the primary teachers who 
read this publication will not be satisfied to know only such 
parts of the report as relate to the first three years of school. 
The end to be attained in the study of any branch, should 
be kept constantly in view from the beginning.—Eb. ) 


(From the report of Dr. W. T. Harris on Correlation of Studies.) 
Language Studies 
Learning to Read and Write, 


should be the leading study of the pupil in his first four 
years of school. Reading and writing are not so much ends 
in themselves as means for the acquirement of all other 
human learning. This consideration alone would be sufficient 
to justify their actual place in the work of the elementary 
school. But these branches require of the learner a difficult 
process of analysis. The pupil must identify the separate 
words in the sentence he uses, and in the next place must 
recognize the separate sounds in each word. It requires a 
considerable effort for the child or the savage to analyze his 
sentence into its constituent words, and a still greater effort 
to discriminate its elementary sounds. Reading, writing, 
and spelling in their most elementary form, therefore, con- 
stitute a severe training in mental analysis for the child of 
six to ten years of age. We are told that it is far more 
disciplinary to the mind than any species of observation of 
differences among material things, because of the fact that 
the word has a twofold character — addressed to external 
sense as spoken sound to the ear, or as written and printed 
words to the eye—but containing a meaning or sense 
addressed to the uhderstanding and only to be seized by 
introspection. ‘The pupil must call up the corresponding 
idea by thought, memory and imagination, or else the word 
will cease to be a word and remain only a sound or 
character. 


Arithmetic. 


The practice of teaching two lessons daily in arithmetic, 
one styled “mental” or “intellectual,” and the, other 
“‘written’’ arithmetic (because its exercises are written out 
with pencil or pen), is still continued in many schools. By 
this device the pupil is made to give twice as much time to 
arithmetic as to any other branch. It is contended by the 
opponents of this practice, with some show of reason, that 
two lessons a day in the study of quantity have a tendency 
to give the mind a bent or set in the direction of thinking 
quantitatively, with a corresponding neglect of the power to 
observe, and to reflect upon, qualitative and causal aspects. 
For mathematics does not take account of causes, but only 
of equality and difference in magnitude. It is further 
objected that the attempt to secure what is called thorough- 
ness in the branches taught in the elementary schools is 
often carried too far ; in fact to such an extent as to produce 
arrested development (a sort of mental paralysis) in the 
mechanical and formal stages of growth. The mind in that 
case, loses its appetite for higher methods and wider gener- 
alizations. The law of apperception, we are told, proves 
that temporary methods of solving problems should not be 
so thoroughly mastered as to be used involuntarily, or as a 
matter of unconscious habit, for the reason that a higher 
and more adequate method of solution will then be found 
more difficult to acquire. The more thoroughly a method 
is learned, the more it becomes part of the mind, and the 
greater the repugnance of the mind toward a new method. 
For this reason parents and teachers discourage young chil- 
dren from the practice of counting on the fingers, believing 
it will cause much trouble later to root out this vicious 
habit and replace it by purely mental processes. Teachers 
should be careful, especially with precocious children, not 
to continue too long in the use of a process that is 
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becoming mechanical ; for it is already growing into a second 
nature, and becoming a part of the unconscious apperceptive 
process by which the mind reacts against the environment, 
recognizes its presence, and explains it to itself. The child 
that has been overtrained in arithmetic reacts apperceptively 
against his environment chiefly by noticing its numerical 
relations — he counts and adds ; his other apperceptive reac- 
tions being feeble, he neglects qualities and causal relations. 


How Long Shall Arithmetic be Studied. 


Five years are sufficient for the study of mere arithmetic 
— the five years beginning with the second school year and 
ending with the close of the sixth year. 


Drawing. 


Industrial and zsthetical drawing should have a place 
in all elementary school work. By it is secured the training 
of the hand and eye. Then, too, drawing helps in all the 
other branches that require illustration. Moreover, if used 
in the study of the great works of art in the way hereinbefore 
mentioned, it helps to cultivate the taste and prepares the 
future workman for a more useful and lucrative career, inas- 
much as superior taste commands higher wages in the 
finishing of all goods. 


Natural Science. 


Natural science claims a place in the elementary school 
not so much as a disciplinary study side by side with 
grammar, arithmetic and history, as a training in habits of 
observation and in the use of technique by which such 
sciences are expounded. With a knowledge of the technical 
terms and some training in the methods of original investi- 
gation employed in the sciences, the pupil broadens his 
views of the world and greatly increases his capacity to 
acquire new knowledge. For the pupil who is unacquainted 
with the technique of science has to pass without mental 
profit the numerous scientific allusions and items of infor- 
mation which more and more abound in all our literature, 
whether of an ephemeral or a permanent character. In an 
age whose proudest boast is the progress of science in all 
domains, there should be in the elementary school, from the 
first, a course in the elements of the sciences. And this is 
quite possible ; for each science possesses some phases that 
lie very near to the child’s life. These familiar topics furnish 
the doors through which the child enters the various special 
departments. 


As to Order of Scientific Study. 


There should be a spiral course in natural science, com- 
mencing each branch with the most interesting phases to 
the child. A first course should be given in botany, zoology 
and physics, so as to treat of the structure and uses of 
familiar plants and animals, and the explanation of physica! 
phenomena as seen in the child’s playthings, domestic 
machines, etc. A second course covering the same subjects 
but laying more stress on classification and functions, will 
build on to the knowledge already acquired from the former 
lessons and from his recently acquired experience. A third 
course of weekly lessons, conducted by the teacher as before 
in a conversational style, with experiments and with a com- 
parison of the facts of observation already in the possession 
of the children, will go far to helping them to an acquisition 
of the results of natural science. 


Time Spent in Science Work. 

There should be set apart a full hour each week for draw- 
ing and the same amount for oral lesson in natural science. 
Physiology and Hygiene; Stimulants and Narcotics. 

The lessons in physiology and hygiene (with special 
reference to the effects of stimulants and narcotics) required 
by State laws should be included in this oral course in 
natural science. 

Physical Culture. 


There should be some form of special daily exercises 
amounting in the aggregate to one hour each week, the 
same to include the main features of calisthenics, and 
German, Swedish or American systems of physical training, 


_ but not to be regarded as a substitute for the old-fashioned 
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recess, established to permit the free exercise of the pupils 
in the open air. Systematic physical training has for its 
object rather the will training than recreation, and this’must 
not be forgotten. To go from a hard lesson to a series of 
calisthenic exercises is to go from one kind of will training 
to another. Exhaustion of the will should be followed by 
the caprice and wild freedom of the recess. But systematic 
physical exercise has its sufficient reason in its aid to a 
graceful use of the limbs, its development of muscles that 
are left unused or rudimentary unless called forth by special 
training, and for the help it gives to the teacher in the way 
of school discipline. 


Morals and Manners. 


Instruction in morals and manners, ought to be given in a 
brief series of lessons each year with a view to build up in 
the mind a theory of the conventionalities of polite and 
pure-minded society. If these lessons are made too long or 


too numerous, they are apt to become offensive to the 
child’s mind. 


Moral Training of the School. 


The substantial moral training of the school is performed 
by the discipline rather than by the instruction in ethical 
theory. The child is trained to be regular and punctual, 
and to restrain his desire to talk and whisper— in these 
things gaining self-control day by day. ‘The essence of 
moral behavior is self-control. The school teaches good 
behavior. ‘The intercourse of a pupil with his fellows with- 
out evil words or violent actions is insisted on and secured. 
The higher moral qualities of truth-telling and sincerity are 
taught in every class exercise that lays stress on accuracy of 
statement. 


Correlation by Synthesis of Studies. 


The expression correlation of studies is sometimes used 
by advocates of an artificial centre of the course of study. 
They use, for example, DeFoe’s “ Robinson Crusoe” for a 
reading exercise, and connect with it the lessons in geography 
and arithmetic. It has been pointed out by critics of this 
method that there is always danger of covering up the literary 
features of the reading matter under assessories of mathe- 
matics and natural science. If the material for other 
branches is to be sought for in connection with the literary 
exercise, it will distract the attention from the poetic unity. 
On the other hand, arithmetic and geography cannot be 
unfolded freely and comprehensively if they are to wait on 
the opportunities afforded in a poem or novel for their 
development. A correlation of this kind, instead of being 
a deeper correlation, such as is found in all parts of human 
learning by the studies of the college and university, is 
rather a shallow and uninteresting kind of correlation, that 
reminds one of the system of mnemonics, or artificial 
memory, which neglects the association of facts and events 
with their causes and the history of their evolution, and 
looks for unessential quips, puns, or accidental suggestions 
with a view to strengthening the memory. ‘The effect of 
this is to weaken the power of systematic thinking which 
deals with essential relations, and substitute for it a chaotic 
memory that ties together things through false and seeming 
relations, not of things and events, but of the words that 
denote them. 

The correlation of geography and arithmetic and history 
in and through the unity of a work of fiction is at best an 
artificial correlation, which will stand in the way of the true 
objective correlation. It is a temporary scaffolding made 
for school purposes. Instruction should avoid such tem- 
porary structures as much as possible, and when used they 
should be only used for the day, and not for the year. 


School Program. 


It will be necessary to use economically the time allotted 
for the school term, which is about two hundred days, 
exclusive of vacations and holidays. Five days per week 
and five hours of actual school work or a little less per day, 
after excluding recesses for recreation, give about twenty- 
five hours per week. There should be, as far as possible, 
alternation of study-hours and recitations. Those studies 
requiring the cleverest thought should be taken up, as a 
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usual thing, in the morning session, say arithmetic the 
second half hour of the morning and grammar the half-hour 
next succeeding the morning recess for recreation in the 
open air. 

The lessons should be arranged so as to bring in such 
exercises as furnish relief from the intellectual tension 
between others that make large demands on the thinking 
powers. Such exercises as singing and calisthenics, writing 
and drawing, also reading, are of the nature of a relief from 
those recitations that tax the memory, critical alertness, and 
introspection, like arithmetic, grammar and history. 


Amount of Time for Each Branch. 


An hour of sixty minutes each week should be assigned in 
the program for each of the following subjects: physical 
culture, vocal music, oral lessons in natural science (hygiene 
to be included among the topics under this head), oral 
lessons in biography and general history, and the same 
amount of time each week should be devoted to drawing 
from the second year to the eighth inclusive; to manual 
training during the seventh and eighth years so as to include 
sewing and cookery for the girls, and work in wood and 
iron for the boys. 


Time to be Given to Reading. 


Reading should be given at least one lesson each day for 
the entire eight years, it being understood, however, that 
there shall be two or more eliel each day in reading in 
the first and second years, in which the recitation is neces- 
sarily very short, because of the inability of the pupil to give 
continued close attention, and because he has little power 
of applying himself to the work of preparing lessons by him- 
self. In the first three years the reading should be limited 
to pieces in the colloquial style, but selections from the 
classics of the language in prose and in poetry shall be read 
to the pupil from time to time, and discussions made of such 
features.of the selections read as may interest the pupils. 


Composition Writing. 


It is thought by your Committee that the old style of com- 
position writing was too formal. It was kept too far away 
from the other work of the pupil. Instead of giving a 
written account of what he had learned in arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, grammar, history and natural science, the pupil 
attempted artificial descriptions and reflections on such sub- 
jects as “ Spring,” “ Happiness,” “ Perseverance,” “ Friend- 
ship,” or something else outside of the line of his school 
studies. 


Danger of Wasting the Time. 


There is some danger of wasting the time of the pupil in 
these oral and written language lessons in the first four years 
by confining the work of the pupil to the expression of 
ordinary commonplace ideas not related to the subjects of 
his other lessons, especially when the expression is confined 
to the colloquial vocabulary. 


Schedule, showing the number of lessons per week, for each 
quarter of each year. 


Reading. Eight years, with daily lessons. 

Penmanship. Six years, ten lessons per week for first two years, five 
for third and fourth, and three for fifth and sixth. 

Spelling Lists. Fourth, fifth and sixth years, four lessons per week. 

Grammar. Oral, with composition or dictation, first year to middle of 
fifth year, text-book from middle of fifth year to close of seventh year, 
five lessons per week. (Composition writing should be included under 
this head. But the written examinations on the several branches should 
be counted under the head of composition work.) 

Latin or French or German. Eighth year, five lessons per week. 


Arithmetic. Oral first and second year, text-book third to sixth year, 
five lessons per week. 
Algebra. Seventh and eighth year, five lessons per week. 


Geography. Oral lessons second year to middle of third year, text- 
book from middle of third year, five lessons weekly to seventh year, and 
three lessons to close of eighth. 

Natural Science and Hygiene. 

History of United States. 
half of eighth year. 

Constitution of United States. Third quarter in the eighth year. 

General History and Biography. Oral lessons, sixty minutes a week, 
eight years. 

Physical Culture. Sixty minutes a week, eight years. 

Vocal Music. Sixty minutes a week, eight years. 

Drawing. Sixty minutes a week, eight years. 


Sixty minutes per week, eight years. 
Five hours per week seventh year and first | 
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Manual Training, Sewing and Cooking. One-half day each week in 
seventh and eighth years. 


Length of Recitation. 


Fifteen minutes in length in the first and second years, 
twenty minutes in length in the third and fourth years. 


Specialization of Teacher's Work. 


This should not be attempted before the seventh and 
eighth year. For at least six years it is better to have each 
teacher instruct his pupils in all the branches that they 
study. The ethical training is much more successful under 
this plan because the personal influence of a teacher is much 
greater when he or she knows minutely the entire scope of 
the school work. 





Only. 


It was only a sunny smile, 
And little it cost in the giving; 
But it scattered the night 
Like morning light, 
And made the day worth living. 
Through life’s dull warp a woof it wove 
In shining colors of hope and love; 
And the angels smiled as they watched above. 
Yet little it cost in the giving.—Sel. 





A Perplexed Normal Student. 


Editor of Primary EDucATION : 
Dear Madam: 


I am a pupil in my last year in the normal school 
and just at present all my time is spent in the ‘‘ School for 
Observation.” I cannot help being intensely interested in 
the various problems of education that present themselves. 
Though young and comparatively inexperienced, I cannot 
help making personal judgments and often coming to con- 
clusions that may seem heretical. 

Now will you allow me to give an illustration, and if I am 
wrong may I ask for your kind forbearance and that you will 
set me right? 

We hear much of “ correlation of studies ’’ in our school, 
until it does seem as if, the object of a day’s work was 
to correlate. Now is correlating “0 correlate the noblest 
aim? Our special critic-teacher is mad on the subject, but she 
confesses that she can’t correlate half enough to suit her 
own longing. 

And, just here, I want to relate the experiences of one 
day and the effect of correlation upon one small child. 
Robert Hughes is “ half-past five”” as he expresses it, and 
has just entered the lowest grade room. He is very bright 
and interesting,— a quaint fellow who has been taught to 
some extent at home, so he works readily with the others 
who entered in September. ' 

Yesterday, Miss L—— informed us that the correlation 
to-day would be more nearly perfect than ever. So to-day 
I determined not to lose one link in the chain. 

Our opening exercises were about the same as usual, only 
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1 noticed that Miss L—— called for all the songs and 
memory gems that in any way referred to an apple. 

Robert enjoyed it, especially as he was allowed to be the 
tree on which the apple grew, mentioned in Miss Wheelock’s 
charming little song. 

When his reading class was called “ Apple ”’ was still the 
theme. 

Some of the sentences were as follows : 


“T have an apple. 
It is a red one. 
Frank has a yellow apple. His apple is sweet and mine is sour.” 


The children were encouraged to give original examples. 
When Robert’s turn came he gave this sentence, “I like 
pears lots better than apples.” 

A writing lesson followed and this was the sentence. “‘ My 
apple is nearly a sphere in shape.’”” Then came number 
and all the examples were about apples ; red, yellow, russet, 
sweet, sour, in baskets, bags, boxes, barrels, on trees and on 
the ground. When original examples were called for 
Robert’s hand was eagerly raised and his question was this, 

“T have seven tip-carts and lend four to get gravel in 
how many are left?” 

“ Wouldn’t it be nicer to have express carts and play that 
you were gathering aff/es?”’ suggested Miss L . 

Robert altered the form of his problem but I fancied a 
shade crept over his dear little face. 

After recess a very careful and valuable lesson was given 
on the afi, its parts and their qualities, and in the drawing 
that followed the apf/e was still the subject. 

I was walking about, helping the children, when Robert 
pulled me down to his side remarking, confidentially, “See 
that horse I drawed side of my apple? He's going to,eat it 
all up so it will never be alive any more.” 

Afternoon came, and with it the clay lesson beloved of all 
childish hearts. Of course we modelled the eternal apple 
and real stems were stuck in. Robert finished his very 
quickly and laid it aside with some indifference, then set to 
work on a little pig, much to the delight of his neighbors. 

“TIsn’t this clever,” remarked Miss L—— handing it to 
me, “ though it doesn’t exactly correlate.” 

We read that afternoon from a set of extra readers. I 
almost dreaded to hear the page mentioned. Yes, it was 
an apple-story, a very charming one. By this time Robert 
was decidedly inattentive, and lost his place several times. 
Stories about the afp/e were next written, followed by some 
sewing cards — afp/es of course. 

The last exercise came —a story from Miss L——. She 
began the interesting account of William Tell. But the 
moment she mentioned the placing of the aff/e on the boy’s 
head, Robert broke into loud sebs. ‘ Why, my dear boy 
what is the trouble?” she inquired anxiously. 

“Don’t want to hear any more "bout that old afpie;’’ 
howled Robert in unmistakable misery of spirit. 

Miss L—— was still for a moment and I never saw such 
a queer look as came over her face. Just then the gong 
struck and we hurried into the good bye preparations. 

After the children had gone several of us, trainers, were busy 
collecting material when Miss L—— marched in on us and 
remarked, “ Girls, to-morrow we’ll have a regular hit and 
miss day. We wont have anything correlate if we can help 
it. We’ll have the Interstate Primer the children used to 
love so much, and Miss Luddington’s Number cards. 
We’ll make rainbows in the color lesson and let the children 
choose their favorite busy-work. I haven’t thought about 
the nature lesson, but for literature, we’ll have “The Three 
Bears” and “The Tar Baby.” They may sing anything 
they like, Christmas carols forall I care!”” And Miss L—— 
just dropped on the nearest chair while we laughed until we 
cried. 

Now I expect to enjoy to-morrow and feel real free and 
easy. I believe the children will, too. Of course I don’t 
mean to say a word against correlation for I believe in it. 
But don’t we sometimes correlate for the mere sake of 
correlation? And isn’t it often better to turn our backs on 
it and do something entirely different? 

Yours respectfully, 
A STUDENT. 
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Marching Song. 


(The music of this march is from Book of Praise. Biglow and Main, 
Publishers. The words are by Lucy F. Adams, San Francisco.) 
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Marching on! marching on! with our hearts full of joy, 
Pleasure beams on the face of each bright girl and boy ; 
All our lessons we’ll learn, and our teachers obey, 

And our motto shall be, Faithful work day by day. 


CHORUS. , 


Marching on! (marching on!) marching on! (marching 
on !) 

Let us cheerily sing till the echoes ring 

Marching on! (marching on!) marching on! (marching 
on !) 

We are happy, we are jolly, we are glad and gay ! 


Marching on! marching on! still with glad hearts we go, 
And we’ll never give up till we conquer each foe. 

Little children we are — but in this we are strong — 
For the Right we will battle and vanquish the Wrong ! 


CHORUS. 


Spelling in the Primary School. 


By BELLE Tuomas, Cook Co. Normal, Englewood, IIl. 


EVICES almost without number have been and are sti!l 
[) being used in our primary classes to teach children to 
spell ; these devices vary of course, in accordance with 
the teacher’s idea of what spelling is. If naming the letters 
in a word is spelling then oral lessons are indispensable, but 
teachers have tested this plan long enough to be convinced 
that it does not make the child ready to express himself well 
in writing. 

It is now generally conceded that the child should acquire 
- the ability to spell through much writing, but here also the 
many failures have made skeptics both with parents and 
teachers. The child will write the words from dictation and 
embody the same words in sentences with fairly good results 
day after day, and yet when he is required to express thought 
in writing where independent and original work is needed, 
he too, often fails to spell correctly. ‘The teacher feels sure 
that she has been faithful in her teaching, yet is entirely 
discouraged when such tests come to her pupils. 

Let us look at some of the most popular miethods used in 
our schools, and see if we can discover the cause of these 
frequent failures in this very important feature of primary 
work. 

The plan most generally used to-day is, perhaps, that of 
selecting the important words from the reading lesson and 
using these for the spelling or dictation exercise. But too 
often these selections for reading have no connection with 
each other, hence the words learned in one cannot be used 
in the next, and though frequent reviews are given still the 
child does not have experience enough in using the words 
to make them really a part of his writing vocabulary. If we 
go still farther back in his school life and recall his first 
attempts to use written symbols we find him copying the 
words and sentences which his teacher has placed upon the 
board for this purpose. 


To be sure these words or sentences have just been used 
in his reading lesson, but that lesson is over, the teacher is 
busily engaged with another class and there is really no 
motive for the child to use the words placed before him; 
hence the copying becomes a dull and meaningless task. 
Many of the words have not made impression enough for 
him to write them at once, so he must look from paper or 
slate to board and back again as he slowly and laboriously 
forms each letter. Such copying utterly destroys the child’s 
mental picture of the whole word and too often the primary 
teacher finds, to her sorrow, that the words are not even 
copied correctly. I frequently hear teachers say, “ Some of 
my pupils cannot even copy from book or board without 


. making errors,’ and yet these teachers still insist upon the 


copying of lessons day after day, utterly blind to the fact 
that such work is training the children to become poor 
spellers. 


We depend upon our mental picture of a word for its 
reproduction in writing ; then how can we expect the correct 
form only to reappear in consciousness if we have several 
pictures for the same word? Ifa child’s environment were 
such that no wrong forms were ever presented to his mind, 
the chances are that he would never mis-spell. How often 
in copying single words, one letter at a time, the child 
re-arranges the letters and thus fixes indelibly upon his 
mind the wrong form for that word. 


In spelling as in reading the child’s success throughout 
his school life depends upon his first year’s work ; habits, 
good and bad are formed here that follow him always. He 
should be led from the very beginning to know when he 
does not know how to spell a word ; guessing at the word 
should be looked upon as the very worst thing to do. Chil- 
dren are imitatots and through the constant use of script in 
reading and observation lessons he soon gains power to write 
correctly such words as are constantly recurring in the con- 
struction of the simple sentences which are used in his read- 
ing. Special words that seem to need more attention may 
be so presented that that these too are learned in time and 
all done without spending any time in mere copying. 

For instance, here is a class that has been in school but a 
few weeks; they are intensely interested in listening to a 
fairy story or in telling what they have discovered in their 
observation lesson. As the teacher talks she stands at the 
board, crayon in hand and very frequently writes a word as 
it falls from her lips ; subsequently as she uses the word she 
points to the written symbol, the children recognize this 
move as a signal for their help and they speak the word. 
Often by the time the lesson is ended, they are able to 
recognize all the written forms before them. Nothing is 
said at this time about copying the words, they are erased 
and other work is begun. Perhaps some of the children are 
permitted to go to the board to tell the story by drawing 
pictures. When the teacher comes to look at this work 
another opportunity is offered for her to use the same words 
she had written before. Again we find her writing a word 
here and there with an ease equal to that of speaking. 


Presently some child is asked to take the crayon and tell 
with it the name of some character in the story, the color of 
some object or what some one did. Often his interest and 
enthusiasm are so intense and his skill sufficient to make 
this first attempt successful, but if not the teacher quietly 
erases the work and once more writes the word rapidly, 
keeping the child’s attention fixed upon her every move. 
Again this imitator bravely makes an attempt, his courage 
as great as before and his confidence in his own success even 
greater. In the meanwhile others have volunteered and 
they are busily at work trying to express in written form 
their picture of some word that they need in replying to the 
question just asked. 


Note you that in all this lesson not a word has been said 
about writing or spelling ;he is simply meeting a necessity 
created by the teacher for the use of a written symbol, thus 
giving him a genuine motive for expressing himself in 
writing. His inspiration to write has come from his desire to 
imitate the teacher ; she has written her word without a copy, 
his courage is sufficient to tempt him to do the sarhe. 
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This teacher recognizes that previous to their entering 
school: these children learned continually through actual 
experience which came in responding to some demand or 
necessity, also that immediate use has been their mainspring 
of action. In learning to talk they did not commit to 
memory certain words which those about them determined 
would be needed in the future ; on the other hand each new 
word came into their vocabulary as the needs of the move- 


‘ment demanded. 
(Concluded next month.) 





\ seen. 


one day, 


But early one bright morn, 


Just as the boy passed by, 





Out from the dry, dead leaves 
Came a beautiful butterfly. 
It fluttered from twig to twig, 
And spread its wings for flight, 
Leaving the child below 
To marvel at the sight. 
“ T certainly never dreamed,” said he, 
“ That such a wonderful thing could be!” 


Faris, France. HELEN C. Bacon. 


May. | 


“« May is the month of the swallows and the orioles. There 
are many other distinguished arrivals, indeed nine-tenths of 
the birds are here by the last week in May, yet the swallows 
and the orioles are the most conspicuous. The bright 
plumage of the latter seems really like an arrival from the 
tropics. I see them flash through blossoming trees, and all 
the forenoon hear their incessant warbling and wooing. The 
swallows dive and chatter about the barn, or squeak and 
build beneath the eaves; the partridge drums in the fresh 
sprouting woods ; the long, tender note of the meadow-lark 
comes up from the meadow; and at sunset, from every 
marsh and pond come the ten thousand voices of the hylas. 
May is the transition month, and exists to connect April and 
June, the root with the flower.” 

— john Burroughs. 
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A Wonder Story. 


_— A bunch of dry, dead leaves 
; To a bare, brown willow clung, 
And all the winter through 
In the icy breezes swung. 
’ Even when spring-time came, 
And the tree was clad in green, 
Still on the topmost branch , 
Might the withered leaves be 


“If I could reach,” said a boy 


“T’d pluck those leaves, and 
throw them away.” 
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The Helpers I Had. 


By M. W. R. 


WAS thinking of them to-day,—the Listy, helpful souls 

who have given me words of hope and bits of wise advice, 

ever since my life path led me into primary work, five 
years ago. 

I do not believe that I have been more fortunate in mak- 
ing friends among the older teachers in my grade than all 
young girls may be, neither do I believe that my fellow- 
workers are exceptions to the general throng of earnest, 
cultured primary teachers, but in one belief I am positive. 

The sweet charity they manifested for my mis- 
takes and failures was not wasted, for there is 
never a weary discouraged young teacher comes 
into my presence, but that there flashes into my 
mind, some dear message, or cheery greeting, 

-given me at a time when I sorely needed it. 

My first helper was a teacher outside of my own 
grade — a fresh-faced, brown-eyed young woman, 
whose delightful “Good morning, my children,” 
was breezy enough to stir the pulses of every 
laggard in her room. 

Coming into my room one noon hour on an 
errand, she found me a very Rachel, weeping 
over the children who usually recited their lessons 
so well, but who that morning, before a distin- 
guished visitor, had made, what seemed to me to 
be, a complete failure. 

Poor Eighteen! I was bitterly mortified at 
having been caught crying, but I could not stop, 
and it is pleasant to-day to remember how she 
drew a chair beside mine, put her arm about me, as if I had 
been a little sister, and said kindly, “‘ Never mind, dear. 
You know that you have done your best, and our real 
worth does n’t depend on what people think of us.” 

“But,” I sobbed out, “Carl called chick, hen, Arthur 
called ¢his, that, and even little Philip failed me. Mr. 
will think they are allowed to be careless, for I was so 
frightened that I did not correct them so thoroughly as I 
should have done.” 

I know now that it was a ludicrous little bundle of woe, 
but there was no hint of merriment in her face or voice as she 
answered, “ I believe it was not so bad as you think, and if 
you just keep trying, you will be astonished at your self- 
control, when you have visitors. Nerves do have a bad 
fashion of intruding themselves when you least expect them 
to, but keep trying, and they will retire.” 

She went back to her duties, and the moist-eyed young © 
lady, heaving a sigh, was obliged to notice that the sun still 
shone, and the sky was still bright. 

And, then, again, there came a time when the seven vials 
of consolation would have been inadequate to soothe my 
grief, for did I not have to prepare and read a paper before 
the grade? 

Do you remember how you felt the first time you were 
called upon to do this thing? As I write, shades of mid- 
night hours rise up before me, and I feel again the frenzy 
of chasing a thought through every cell of my brain, only to 
lose it at last, on remembering that the meeting was. but a 
month in the future. 

Then shall I ever forget the sickening sense of incom- 
petency which rushed upon me when the ordeal of reading 
was over, and I sat with flushed cheeks and aching head, 
waiting for comment and criticism. 

Do you wonder that I learned a life-long lesson of cour- 
tesy and gentleness to my mates, when one of the best 
teachers in the grade taught it to me so sweetly, saying, “I 
have enjoyed the paper very much,” and the others, adopt- 
ing her broad charity, offered no criticism upon the poor 
little effort, thought it was full of faults. 

In my heart of hearts there is a very tender regard for 
women, most of them older and wiser than the frightened 
trembling reader, and I trust that as the years go on, the 
little root of tenderness may “ grow and bring forth much 
fruit’ in the lives of those about me. 
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Another face which looks out very clearly from my 
Helper’s Album, is that of a wee woman whose midgets 
idolize her (and I commend their taste), though she is plain 
in appearance, and at first sight, unprepossessing. She is a 
woman who never enters one’s presence without making 
some pleasant suggestion, destined to make one happy after 
she has gone. To young teachers her room is a Mecca, 
where their pilgrimages are rewarded by gracefully tendered 
hints, and with many others, I pay tribute to-day to her 
tact, her cleverness, and her honest, true heart. 

After all, I cannot tell of my helpers. We who teach 
have a great army of them, so many that we are surprised 
when we begin enumeration of them. There are our com- 
rades in the work, the dear children whose fresh faces and 
bright eyes furnish us with daily inspiration, and the mothers 
of these children. 

Carefully folded away in a drawer of my desk, is a note 
which came to me last Christmas from a mother, touching 
me more than any other giftof the season. It is just a little 
reminder of the old Christmas wish, and a word of thanks 
for my “kindness and attention” to her little boy, but I 
knew that the letters were penned by stiffened, weary fingers 
and that the moments spent in writing it, robbed her of one 
of the resting times which are not frequent in her hard toil- 
ing life. , 

I think the doors of my heart never swung open more 
widely to the Christmas spirit than they did while I read 
that poorly-written message and felt a new desire to be a 
real vital helper to children, comrades and friends ; to have 
said truthfully of me when all the life-problems are handed 
back to the Teacher, ** She hath done what she could.” 


The Arbutus. 


With petals white as latest snow, 
Or giving it a rosy tinge, 
In rocky haunts they soon will glow 
My favorite wood-path fringe ; 
The first shy darlings of the spring, 
Touched by the early blue-bird’s wing! 


On barren hillsides they'll unclose, 
Their subtle odor send abroad ; 

The fairest gems New England knows, 
Sweet emblems of our risen Lord, 

For never lily, pure and rare, 

Like them enrich the balmy air.— Sel. 


Dr. Holmes on Manual Training. 


An old friend of Dr. Holmes says: About twenty years 
ago, being in Boston one day, I called upon him and was 
ushered into his library unannounced. As the door opened 
- I heard a singular scraping sound, and the doctor rose to 
meet me with a slightly embarrassed air. 

When the servant was gone I said, “1 am afraid I dis- 
turbed you.” 

He laughed, “Yes, you did, but I was at work on neither 
a poem nor a lecture.” 

He touched a spring and out from under the library table 
rolled a little bench fitted out with a turning lathe and tools. 

“« This is the way I rest myself,” he said. ‘But there are 
people in the world who would think that if a physician 
made ‘ jim cracks’ he must be mad. So when I think any 
such fools are coming, I touch this button, and away goes 
my work-bench, and I am discovered in character, bending 
over my books.” 

Dr. Holmes was one of the first of our physicians to see 
and point out the danger in the prolonged nervous strain to 
which brain workers in this country too often subject them- 
selves. He insisted upon the value of a hobby, some mental 
occupation differing from the ordinary business or profession 
on which the brain could at once work and rest. 

— The Housekeeper. 


What all his surroundings mean to a child will be no 
more than you have put into his soul.—Dr. Balitet. 
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Language. III. 
By SARAH C, Brooks, Supervisor Primary Schools, St. Paul. 


ROM the observation of the peculiarities of the seeds 

F of a few plants, the children are led to the considera- 

tion of the distribution of seeds in general; and from 

the characteristics of burr, maple and box-elder keys, nuts, 

and acorns, lessons in oral description may be obtained, 

ending with a review of dissemination of seeds by the wind, 
people and animals. 

If we but bear in mind the suggestions given at the com- 
mencement of the article, children have grown not only in 
the power to see, but also in the power to say, and have a 
growing respect for order and arrangement. 

Granted quarters large enough, the proper food and drink, 
and a moderate degree of quiet, and our insect will thrive. 
If kept for a week in the room, he will reveal to the children. 
habits of feeding and motion, and thus enlist their interest. 
A cricket will serve the purpose as well. 

When the time is ripe, bring the insect before the class. 
If you have heeded the remarks of children. during the pre- 
ceding days you may be able to form a plan of procedure 
in accordance with their interests. If not, prepare your 
plan any way, and await results. 

Keep in mind these questions: What is of interest to the 
children? How can I lead from this to habits and charac- 
teristics which have not yet been observed? When you 
have obtained correct answers to these questions, you will 
rank among the saints in the pedagogical calendar. 

Some persons will tell you it is an unpardonable sin, but , 
suppose you give direction to thought, or some feebler 
exercise of the mind, by the following preface : — 

“ A number of little boys and girls have been doing the 
marketing for our grasshopper since he came to our house ; 
I shall be glad to know what he eats.” Call upon some one 
child, and then another, requesting complete statements 
from each. “ How does he like his food? What does he 
seem to like best? What is done with the food he does not 
eat? What else does he wish beside food? Who has seen 
him eat? How does he eat? What else does he do? 
What else? What else?” 

** Have you anything more to tell me about him?” Be 
careful to call upon individuals. “ Anything more?” and 
so on, until nothing further is volunteered. Gather up the 
points made, and proceed to some other lesson. 

Make mental note of matter yet to be observed and de- 
scribed. How many mentioned color and shape of body, 
number of legs and wings, parts of body? 

At the succeeding lesson, review points made, ask for new 
facts, and lead by questioning to the remaining topics of 
your plan. 

Children may have seen him walking, jumping, flying. 
“‘ How does he walk? How many feet does he use? How 
many feet has he on the right side? On the left side? 
How does he jump? Which legs are of great use to him in 
jumping? Are they the same size as the others?” 

It may be necessary to take the children out for observa- 
tion of flying, leading from that to his wings and wing 
covers. Show where legs and wings are fastened. Show, if 
you think best, the three parts of the body. When all 
observations have been made and told, call for a summary. 

One more insect may be observed and described to give 
comparison of habits of eating, motion, number of legs, 
wings, and parts of body. 

With the study of nuts, in distribution of seeds, may be 
taken the squirrel, if one can be procured. Keep him in 
the room for a time, assigning to different people the care 
of his house, food and drink. Note their centers of inter- 
est, and have him described. If no better plan of summa- 
rizing presents itself, try the following : — 

Where he delights to live ; his food and habits of eating ; 
his motions; covering; shape of body; number of legs; 
other peculiarities. 

All the foregoing has to do with oral language. In work- 
ing out the same, children have learned to be more careful 
in the use of singular noun and verb forms, in pronouncing 
ing, in the use of one negative instead of two, and in mak- 











ing clear statements of observations. They have learned to 
use many new words, and recognize them when written upon 
the board. Many words and sentences have also been 
copied from reading lessons on the board. They may possi- 
bly be able to write their own names. This drill in writing 
has given them some practice in beginning sentences with 
capitals and closing statements with periods. They should 
be sufficiently equipped to begin the writing of original 
sentences. 

Next in succession, drill upon words obtained from an 
oral language lesson ; leave words upon the board, and ask 
for a sentence upon the subject. Praise successful effort in 
this direction and show work. 

Progress will be slow; but be sure that every child’s work 
is inspected and receives its just praise. 

From one, require two or more sentences. 
_as many sentences as possible. 

After six or eight lessons, write words on the board, one 
at a time, for children to recognize and write. At the close 
of this exercise, ask to have pupils tell what they can about 
the object observed and described. 

By Christmas time, when the child writes, 

“The fir needles are short,” 

“The fir needles are flat,” 
write these sentences upon the board and ask the children 


Then ask for 
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to tell you a shorter and better way— “The fir needles are 
short and fiat.” 

Again, when a child writes, 

“ The fir has roots,” 

“ The fir has many branches,” 

“ The fir has needles for leaves,” 
encourage him not only to combine the first two statements, 
but to substitute “it’’ for the name of the subject in the 
second sentence. Children do not think in simple sen- 
tences, and we should not leave them slaves to that elemen- 
tary method of expression. 

By the close of the first year children should have made 
much progress, orally, in orderly seeing and saying, and 
some progress in the same direction, in written exercises. 

They should know how to begin and close sentences 
properly ; to substitute the personal pronoun for the subject, 
and to unite two or more statements into a compound 
sentence. 

They should have had some drill in the possessive singu- 
lar, proper names, and in using the relative pronoun to form 
a complex sentence. 

These and various other steps of progress previously 
mentioned need come only as occasion requires, but can 
never enter into the child’s habits of correct speech and 
composition until drilled into habits. 





“Cut-up” Stories. 
By ANNA A. GROLL, Roxbury, Mass. 


The large type stories of this journal, are a very welcome 
addition to the supplementary reading. I cut them in 
sections, mount on cards and also number each card in some 
particular’way to aid in keeping each story separate, as well 
as to have some order for the class to follow. For example ; 
the cards that make up the story are lettered “ A,’ and the 
parts are numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., as many as there are 
paragraphs. 

Then in another story the set of cards are lettered “ B,”’ 
and the division numbered as before ; a third set “C”’ and 
so on. Roman numerals may be used instead of arabic 
figures, and this will give practice in quick reading of these 
numerals as well asa review. Cards of different colors may 
be used, red for one story, blue for another, the parts of the 
story being numbered or lettered. 

By following either of these plans, the pieces may be 
easily assorted, if they become mixed, and the child knows 
just when it will be his turn to read. The cards that com- 
pose a story are placed in an envelope, name of story on 
the outside, and in the upper left hand corner the whole 
number of the divisions, so that the number of pieces may 
be known on recollecting and the story ready for future use. 

When a story is to be read the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., for 
as many cards as are in the story are written on the board, 
and as each child reads, (the child holding card one begins) 
the figure is checked, so the teacher does not need to call 
the numbers. 

The cards are distributed without regard to the order of 
the numbers; child having card one reads first, the others 
follow in order of the number on their cards. 

This plan not only keeps the attention of the class, but 

also gives practice in quickness of following — without the 
teacher’s calling for each paragraph. 
_ Those who do not have cards, listen and reproduce the 
story, orally, sometimes written, as soon as the reading is 
finished. If the story is difficult, or hard to reproduce, 
those not having cards, are now given them and the story is 
read once more. 

Some of my little ones write remarkably good stories, and 


these I have had type-written and mounted for next year’s 
use. This last plan proved a great help in composition 
writing, for each one wished his to be the chosen one to be 
read by the class. 


Still Another Method. 
Dear Editor: 

You ask how the large type story in used? After 
mounting, I number and distribute a paragraph to each child 
and give a few moments to look over, ere I call on them to 
read aloud. Then I have each write one, two or three 
things that they remember of what they’ve read. If I notice 
a word misspelled I have them look again at the card and 
compare. This is so easily done as the card takes so little 
space on the desk. As a reward I permit all in turn to read 
the whole story silently and then tell me all they can about 
it. As first I thought the story would be too difficult for 
first year children but they mastered it, solely I think because 
the subject pleased them. 

Sr. M. ANSELM. 
St. Mary’s Academy, Augusta, Ga. « 


Apple Blossoms. 


‘* Why do theycome? 1 know, I know, 

I guessed their secret long ago. 

They put on their dresses of ‘pink and white, 

And come when the days are long and light, 
And smile, and smile 
For a little while, 

To tell the children that, some fine day, 

When summer is hurrying fast away, 

Rosy apples will hang up there 

Just where the bonny blossoms were.” 


Mary and Willie, aged respectively six and four years, were 
sitting together in one large rocking chair near a window during 
a heavy thunder-storm. 

As the lightning grew more vivid and the thunder more terrific, 
Mary, who sat nearest the open window, began to be greatly 
frightened, but her little brother very promptly said, ‘‘ Let me sit 
on the thunder-side, sister.” 

Was anything ever more beautifully polite or truly chivalrous? 
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I am a weaver busy at my loom, 
Weaving the world’s rich tapestries of bloom— 
A radiant rug for every meadow floor, 
A damask curtain for each garden door. 
— The Youth's Companion. 





Wild Flowers in School Yards. 


By Mrs. C, W. Hackett, St. Paul. 


(The following communication is kindly furnished, by request. The 
writer is not a teacher, but made her experiments for her own pleasure 
in her private garden.—ED.) 


continued observation of plants is only possible when 
A they are transplanted to our own yards. I had 

gathered the pretty pasque flower many seasons before 
I knew its later characteristics. The first harbinger of 
Spring gives no promise, in the modest way it lifts its 
corolla just above the ground, of the beautiful leaves and 
long feathery carpels, waving gaily on their high stalks 
which are to be developed later. My first attempt in this 
direction was entirely unpremeditated. While searching 
hillside, wood and glen for their floral treasures to be used 
as botanical specimens, what more natural than the desire 
to transplant some of them to the home garden. This I did 
with such satisfactory results, I do not hesitate to say that 
with reasonable care the wild garden is quite practicable. 

It is very evident that all flowers cannot be treated alike. 
Some have surroundings so peculiar that they can never 
become adapted to the conditions of an ordinary house or 
school yard; but not a few that are usually supposed to 
thrive only under the favoring circumstances of their own 
peculiar habitat are possessed of a wonderful power to adapt 
themselves to changes. I sawa cardinal flower in a garden 
near Boston last August, outdoing its sisters by the brook 
as to size of bloom and foliage, with no special care except 
plenty of water; and the wild yellow lily of the moist 
meadows or bogs, bloom with regal beauty when trans- 
planted to the house yard. 

In selecting the site for the wild garden, two classes of 
plants must be recognized. Those accustomed to the shade 
of the wood or glen and those growing in open ground. 
For the former, the shade and shelter from 
strong winds, furnished by that side of a 
large building or high fence, where the 
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taining about fifty varieties and all thriving. They seemed 
to love companionship and responded luxuriously to the 
care bestowed upon them. Several plants bélonging to 
distant localities were gathered into one or the other of 
these gardens with such excellent results that I wish 
the attempt might be made for a more general interchange 
of the wild flowers of different sections of the country, 
thus adding greatly to the floral wealth of each. When I 
remember that hundreds of the flora of the old world, 
under all sorts of conditions, have crossed the ocean to 
find a foothold upon the soil of America we surely need 
not despair of making the plants of California, Colorado 
and Minnesota interchangeable with those of the eastern 
and middle states under favorable circumstances. 

My experience was with the California daisy, shooting 
star, trillium grandiflorum, lungwort, Jacob’s ladder, and ox- 
eyed daisy, but many others could be added with equal 
success. 

The wild garden for the school yard would scarcely be 
complete without its plot for ferns. These require the same 
treatment as the first class of plants. They are quite as 
easily transplanted as flowering plants and accommodate 
themselves to changed conditions equally well. The rare 
aspidium accustomed to its rocky home near water-falls, 
deep in the ravines of mountainous districts, grew and 
fruited, perfectly, when placed in a sheltered rockery in the 
home garden. 

Late in the autumn I ordered our gardens to be well pro- 
tected with a covering of leaves and patiently awaited their 
revival in spring. In due time one after another made its 
appearance somewhat before those in the wild state could 
be expected. 

This experiment has fully proved the possibility of suc- 
cess in the transplanting and cultivating of wild flowers. 


(Will not teachers try thisin school yards, as a means for furnishing 
specimens for use in nature study? — Ep.) 


Step-By-Step Primer.* 
By Ex1za Burnz. 
(Specimen of the type.) 





summer sun would only be felt for a part 
of the morning, is preferable. With a rich 
soil, no special preparations are necessary 
except thorough spading, the not too wide 
plot being left on a level with the ground. 

The first contributions to my garden in 
‘ the spring were the wild ginger, rue 
anemone, and the wood anemone. To 
these were added day by day, many others 
of the ranunculacea, two varieties of tril- 
lium, the bloodroot, dicentra, phlox, and 
several of the violet, orchis and lily families. 
I was always careful in securing plants to 
dig deep taking up with them a portion of 
their native soil that the shock of trans- 
planting might not be too great the first 
year. This is little trouble when the roots 
of other plants assist in retaining the soil, 
but when it is very loose about the plant and 
easily displaced, care must be exercised 
and in many instances a single thickness 
of newspaper can be wrapped about it, re- 
maining even when it is well placed in its 
future home. Plenty of water is necessary 
for this class of plants and they should be 
kept free from weeds. 

For the second class, little shade is re- 
quired and usually less care than with those 
first mentioned. Many beautiful varieties 
bloom in June before the end of the school 
year. I found my gardens by that date con- 


This new print is offered to the ediica- 
tional world for the purpose of efiecting 
two desirable results: First, to enable 
children and illiterate adults to acquire 


a knowledge of Efiglish réading in a 


shorter time than is now possible by 
méangs of ordinary primers or réaders ; 
second, to bring about a more general 
and’fhordugh knowledge of the elemen- 
‘ary sounds of our lafiiguage. 

With thése objects in view, this Pro- 
nouncing Primer—the first of its kind 
—igs published; and the hope is enter- 
tained that, soon, other ediicational works 
will appéar, based on this simple plan for 
seciring, in a shért time, the ability to 
réad éasily and pronounce correctly. 


(* See page 175 this number.) 
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Analagous Harmony. 
By Henry T. BAILey, State Supervisor of Drawing, Mass. 


WONDER if some of you have not been saying this 
year, as you have followed these articles, “All that is 
very nice as theory, but if he actually taught every day 


in a school-room, he would not expect so much.” Well, I 
used to teach every day in a school-room, and since then 
I have visited about two hundred schools a year, hence my 
expectations and realizations are not merely nodding 
acquaintances. To show you that they are one, and not to 
be put asunder by man or woman, let me give you a couple 
of samples. 

Last month we considered the analysis of objects for 
their colors. The flowers were not mentioned. They are 
a bit too difficult ‘for first work, but here is a specimen 
selected at random from a set of papers I found in Miss 
Minnie W. Scuyler’s room at Walpole, Mass., last spring. 
In Fig. 40 the form of the original paper is preserved ; the 
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Fig. 40 


oblongs representing slips of colored paper glued to the 

sheet in the positions indicated. The oblongs at the right 

of the vertical line were not on the original sheet. They 

have been added to suggest how the different tones found 

in the plant may be arranged to show the extent of the 
scale of hues. 

Do you think these children saw color? Would they see 

a primrose through Peter Bell’s 

eyes? Since we do not know 

how they would see a primrose, 

let’s see how they saw a trillium. 

Here is Kathrine Dalton’s paper 

A as she wrote it and illustrated it 

with bits of colored paper in- 

serted in the text, as indicated 

by the oblongs. The sketches reproduced at A were drawn 

in pencil to show the arrangement of the parts of the 

flower. 


~#Copyrighted, 1895, by EpucaTionat Pusiisuinc Co, 
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Trillium. 

There are three sepals which are long and pointed which roll and 
curve under. There are three petals which are shaped like the sepals 
and curve under like them. They look like wax. 

— are six stamens. There is a petal before every stamen and 
sepal. 

There is one pistil in the middle of the flower. The pistil is very 
large at the bottom and at the top they are divided into three parts and 
curve back. 

Stem — Ist tint green-yellow ( and green-yellow Cj and 2nd shade 
orange-yellow Ca. 

Leaves — Upper side, 1st shade 
green-yellow FC. 

Flower — Sepals, rst shade yellow-green C). Petals, 2nd tint yellow- 
green C). 

Stamens — White © and Ist tint of violet —. 

Pistil — 2nd tint green-yellow, ( 2nd tint violet.red C3. 

This flower illustrates dominant and analogous harmonies. 

KATHRINE DALTON. 


yellow-green, C) under side, shad s of 
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Fig. 4 


Such analytical work as this cannot be done with a more 
limited series of papers, nor with papers which are colored 
according to the “pigment theory.” Nature paints with 
light. 

In “Sunrise” Emerson takes us to the pasture hill, 
beneath a dark gray tent, to wait till God works the miracle 
of morning. 


“ Sleeps the vast East in pleased peace; 
Up the far mountain walls the streams increase, 
Inundating the heaven 
With spouting streams and wavs of light, 
Which round the floating isles unite. 


* * * * * * * 


The motled clouds, like scraps of wool 
Steeped in the light, are beautiful.” 


The little flowers, he adds, get their colors by drinking 
“the nectar of the hour.” In “ May-day” he speaks of 
spring as 


“ Fanning secret fires which glow 
In columbine and clover-blow. 


* * * * * 


' Azaleas flush the island floors 
And the sints of heaven reply.” 


“The sky is blue fire,” said Ruskin. Even the greatest 
colorists follow Nature afar off with their pigments. 

In her paper on the trillium Kathrine said, “This flower 
illustrates dominant and analogous harmonies ; ” that is, the 
leaves have tones from one scale, but the plant as a whole 
has tones from a neighboring scale; in other words, the 
plant when analyzed for color yields @ scale of hues. 

j Selected tones from a 
scale of hues will pro- 
duce an analogous har- 
mony of color. 

Pleasing harmonies 
may be produced by 
using but two tones, 
as in Fig. 41 — a 
Greek border. In such 
cases the tones should 
be selected from adja- 
cent scales —a tint 
from one and a shade 
from the other. Fig. 
42, a Chinese surface 
decoration, and Fig. 
43, a Gothic tile, illus- 
trate the same rule. 
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When tones are selected which differ but little in value, 
the result appears faded or washed out, unless black or 
white is used to give contrast. Fig. 44, a Greek border, 
and Fig. 45, a border from a Gothic window, illustrate the 
use of black to give contrast. 
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Fig. 43 


The most satisfactory analogous harmonies contain three 
tones, one of which is central and predominant, thus deter- 
mining the general hue of the ornament. Fig. 46, a border 
from a bit of Renaissance porcelain, shows this use of three 
hues. Fig. 47 is another good example—a single leaf 
from a border in the baptistery of St. Mark’s, Venice. 
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Such ornaments as these, made by the teacher from col- 
ored papers as indicated by the symbols, will give the pupils 
excellent examples of analogous harmony to aid them in 
selecting hues for their own designs. 

Other good examples may be found in dress goods, adver- 
tising cards and pamphlets, wall papers and magazine 


covers. 
C =BGs2. 
8 


fist 


A large scrap book for preserving the collected examples, 
one mounted on each page, will be found useful and of 
increasing interest. 

In constructing a design with colored papers, forethought 
will often save time and trouble. For example, the figure 
should be pasted upon the background, as a rule ; but occa- 


A= GY. 
B= YGs2. 
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sionally the figure may be cut out of the ground color like 
a stencil, and the ground thus cut may be backed by the 
required color. Fig. 43 may be so constructed from two 
four-inch squares. Fig. 42 may be made by glueing. modi- 
fied squares of GBtz, upon a ground of Bs2. Fig. 44 
should be made upon a ground of black. In Fig. 45 this 
order is best: (@) the ground of black, (4) the margins, 
full width, of YOs1, (¢) the Os1 margin lines fastened upon 
the first as indicated, covering a little more than half the 
YOs1, (@) the modified squares, YOs1, (¢) the circles, Ost, 
(/) the small black circles forming the centre of each unit. 
In Fig. 46, the first piece to cut is the ground, of YOsr. 
The outlines of all the units and the inner line of the 
lower margin should be cut out in one piece by folding. 
Add other margin lines as indicated. Fig. 47 shows the 
outline of each part of the unit as well as the relations of 
these parts in the completed unit. In the original from 
which this is taken, the completed units are outlined with 
gold and repeated upon a ground of black. 

Keep the pupil’s work very simple in form and in color. 
Be temperate. 


Strength for To-day. 


Strength for to-day, in home and school 
To practise forbearance sweetly ; 

To scatter kind words and loving deeds, 
Still trusting in God completely. 


Strength for to-day is all that we need, 
As there never will be a to-morrow; 
For to-morrow will prove but another day, 
With its measure of joy and sorrow. 
— Children’s World. 


Nature’s Signs. 


Nature will be reported : all things are engaged in writing 
its history. The planet, the pebble, goes attended by its 
shadow. The rolling rock leaves its scratches on the moun- 
tain, the river its channels in the soil, the animal its bones 
in the stratum, the fern and leaf their modest epitaph in 
the coal. The fallen drop makes its sculpture in the sand 
or stone ; not a foot-step in the snow, or along the ground, 
but prints in characters more or less lasting a map of its 
march ; every act of man inscribes itself in the memories of 
his fellows, and in his own face. ‘The air is full of sounds, 
the sky of tokens, the ground of memoranda and signatures, 
and every object is covered over with hints which speak to 
the intelligent. 


Hugh Miller. 


(From C. C, N. S. Envelope.) 


First Grade B. 


TEACHER: FLORA J. COOKE, 
Buds. 


We began looking at the buds on the trees in March. 

We did not find any open buds then. 

All the buds were small and black. 

One day we found little green points in the end buds on the 
willow tree. 

After awhile we found green points in the ash-leaf-maple buds. 

In April we found green points in the buds on all the trees. 

Then the buds began to open. 

The ash-leaf-maple buds opened first. 

Just the buds on the ends of the twigs opened. 

Why do you think they opened first? 

Did you see the ash-leaf-maple flowers! 

The end buds on the willow tree are not alive now. 

All the open buds are on the sides. 

The willow tree has more open buds than any other tree. 

The end buds were alive in March. 

Why are they not alive now? 

Now all the trees have leaves. 

I think the oak-tree leaves are the prettiest. 

They are a soft light green or red. 

The buds on the oak tree opened the first week in May. 

The buds that open are called active buds. 

The buds that do not open are called dormant buds. 

Which tree has the greatest number of active buds? 

Which tree has the greatest number of dormant buds? 
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By A. C. BovpEN, Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Insect Life in Spring. 


URING the months of May and June insect life is 
1) prominent, and the especial points to emphasize are: 
the life history of the insects, their relation to the other 
parts of Nature and to man. The object is not to make a 
collection of insects, but to understand as far as possible the 
meaning of insect life. Children in collecting will not dis- 
tinguish between “ useful” and “injurious” insects ; neither 
do they understand how to prepare them. 


How Insects Develop. 


The cocoons collected last fall, and kept in a cool place 
during the winter, will be brought out into the warmth of 
the room, and by covering the open box with netting, we 
can watch for all the changes. Movements may be seen in 
some of the cocoons which assure us that they are still alive, 
while others are perfectly quiet and seem dead; are they? 
Some day we find a soft, weak moth or butterfly crawling 
over the old cocoon. How did it get out? How large a 
hole did it make? Is anything left in there? How is it 
going to fly? These questions will at once be put by the 
children. The poor weak insect doesn’t look much like the 
gay flying butterfly that we chase so hard tocatch. The body 
is very soft, the wings are limp and wrinkled, and the animal 
trembles all over as it tries to cling tu the side of the box. 
We wonder if it ever can fly. Soon the wings begin to 
vibrate up and down, the wrinkles are smoothing out, the 
veins of the wings seem to be growing stiff and stronger, 
slowly the wings are stretching out, and to our surprise they 
. remain spread. The vibrating continues, the trembling 
lessens, the wings spread more and more; by and by both 
pairs are fully stretched, and the insect seems to try them to 
see if they can be trusted for flying, Now it crawls about 
the box looking for a place to fly up into the free air and 
begin its happy life in the sunshine. This story of escape 
from the cocoon will suggest thoughts of winter protection 
and new life in the spring as the flowers begin to return ; it 
also may serve as a basis for many language exercises. 


How an Insect Lives and Moves. 


Before we let the butterfly (moth) try its wings, we must 
examine it a little. We see the small head with the large 
eyes to look in all directions for flowers or to escape from 
the birds ; just in front of the eyes are the two long feelers 
ready to be used in feeling and smelling its way into the 
flowers, and perhaps it will show us the long spiral tongue 
between the lips, which it thrusts down into the flower for 
sweets. All over the head and body are fine hairs of differ- 
ent colors, which add to its beauty, and which, perhaps, can 
feel things that touch them. The six slender legs, with 
sharp claws on the end, are not very good for walking, but 
will help it cling to the leaves of the flowers as it runs the 
long tongue down into the flower-tube. The two pairs of 
broad wings, made strong by many veins, are just fitted for 
sailing through the air, and the bright-colored “dust” that 
rubs off so easily makes it very attractive or helps hide it 
among the leaves and flowers. These parts that it uses in 
moving are attached to the middle part of the body (thorax,) 
and this makes it easy for the insect to move the whole 
body. On the hind part of the body (abdomen) we can 
count the rings quite distinctly, and often we can see them 
beat as it breathes through little openings on the side of 
each ring. Now let us watch it fly about the room; the 
vibrating movement of the wings shows how easily it flies 
and how gently it lights. If there are flowers in the room 
it may be willing to show us how carefully it crawls over 
them and seeks just the place to run its tongue down. 
These observation exercises will serve for many descriptive 
language lessons, and the children may be taught to sketch 
the insect, or color it if desirable. Certainly from colored 
papers they can arrange a series to show what and how 
many colors they can match, thus impressing the idea of 
beauty. 
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How Caterpillars Live. 


When the caterpillars come on the trees, a few can be 
put in the box with some of the leaves, and their actions 
watched. Some of the distinguishing features can be seen ; 
the long worm-like body made of’ rings, which help it turn 
as it moves; how many can you count? The different 
colors often help hide it among the leaves, and hairs may 
cover all or parts of the body. The head is easily told from — 
the other rings from its position, shape, or color, and the 
sharp jaws which move sideways as it eats the leaves, are 
quite unlike the mouth parts of the butterfly. Six legs with 
hooks on the ends can be found on the front rings of the 
body, while further back four pairs of prop feet help support 
it as it crawls over the leaves. In some caterpillars the 
breathing holes can be seen in the sides of the rings. Let 
the children think how the caterpillar is like the moth or 
butterfly — head, rings with three pairs of legs with hooks 
on the end, rings in the hind part of the body, hairs for 
covering, etc. How will the caterpillar have to change to 
be a moth or butterfly? Perhaps they can be watched as 
they spin their cocoons of silk, and the simple reason for 
such a time of rest be thought out. The growth in size of 
caterpillars can be noticed, possibly from eggs, certainly 
from quite small ones on the trees, but the butterfly comes 
out of the cocoon full grown. By care the cycle of develop- 
ment can be thought out — egg, caterpillar, cocoon, moth 
or butterfly, egg. The more scientific terms can be reserved 
for older grades. 

The children can find many cocoons under stones, under 
rails of fences, on branches of trees, etc. Eggs may be 
found on the stems of trees, fence boards, etc. If the 
teacher has a collection of insects for her use, different 
moths and butterflies can be compared with those raised, 
and the same general parts found, with differences in size, 
color, and shapes. Also something can be done in watch- 
ing butterflies and moths flying from flower to flower out of 
doors. Do yellow butterflies go to yellow flowers? White 
ones to white flowers, etc.? Notice that butterflies light 
with wings up and moths with wings down: that butterflies 
fly by day and moths mostly at twilight and night. 

In planning these lessons the teacher should ask herself : 
How can I lead the children to observe the facts for them- 
selves? How can I direct them to think out the adapta- 
tions? How can I impress the meaning of insect life and 
development? What forms of expression are best adapted? 


Number Square.* 


Copy and complete. 
plication table. 


When finished it forms the multi- 
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(* From Arithmetic by Grades. Ginn & Co., Publishers.) 


“T would not get provoked at the annoyances of school 
any sooner than I would at a rainy day or a muddy day,” 
said a very successful teacher. 


Baby Florence, out of sorts with her family, is heard saying to 
her dog, ‘‘ I have no lovings for any one but you, Trippy.” 
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LOLET violet, 
Don’t be afraid, 
Lift your blue eyes 
From the rock’s mossy shade. 
All the birds call for you, 
Out of the sky; 
May is here waiting, 
And here, too, am I.” 





An Idea in Calendars. 


By Mary ETHELWYN SYLLA, Elgin, Ill. 


Y little flock have greatly enjoyed the calendars which 

M we have been using this year. The first morning of 

each month finds a calendar for that month drawn 

upon the board. I draw the lines with some daintily 
colored chalk. 

By the way, I wonder if all teachers know how much 
prettier the colored chalks often are when used over white 
chalk. I fill in my outline with white, then quickly go over 
it with a colored crayon. I have found that my board was 
easily cleaned when this has been done. 
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Well, the calendar is drawn and the numbers placed 
upon it. Now I draw a spray of leaves, a bunch of bright 
berries or a few flowers above it. I like best to draw some- 
thing which will be suggestive of the month. September 
brings the golden rod and asters ; October bears scarlet and 
gold leaves ; December has holly and mistletoe. When the 
flowers are drawn, the calendar is ready for the bright eyes 
which are sure to spy it, as soon as they enter the room. 

On the first morning of the month, our calendar is the 
theme of our morning talk. The children learn the name 
of the new month and tell me anything which happened in 
the last month. ’ 

There is always atleast one day in each month when the 
flag is up on the school-house and the children are always 
told the reason. Usually it is the anniversary of the birth of 
some one of our poets or statesmen, of whose lives the 
children have learned something. On these “ flag-days”’ I 
draw our flag, in its own colors, in the square marked for 
that day on ourcalendar. Upon the birthday of any one of 
the children, he chooses some flower which he loves, and it 
is drawn in the birthday square. The pansy, lily, or rose- 
bud, of his choice, is a delight to him all the remainder of 
the month. 

Our calendar serves for our “weather report.” At the 
close ot each day we draw a cross through the date. If the 
day has been bright and sunny, the cross is drawn with 
yellow chalk; if cloudy we use white. When it has been 
raining or snowing, the square is filled with tiny, white dots, 
which the children call either snowflakes or raindrops. If 
the wind has been blowing hard, the cross is made with 
zigzag lines. 
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Of course the children enjoy this calendar much more if 
they are asked to do the marking each day. 


Compensations for Country 
Teachers. 


By A. C. SCAMMELL, Milford, Mass. 


OULD that I could say the encouraging words to 
you, my sister teachers, that would help you find 


the compensations of teaching in the little hill 
towns. Gradually I was led to find them and when a 
teacher begins to see, it is surprising how her range of 
vision widens, and the hitherto losses becomes lenses through 
which she sees clearly the happy outcome of her work of 
sacrifice. 

Now what may you gain that will make your work quite 
as satisfactory, as the work of teachers in the larger towns 
or in cities? You may not greatly enlarge your bank 
account, but you may lay up unfailing treasure for the years 
to come, for Nature is lavish to those who dwell among her 
hills, and makes every earnest seeker for her, her heir. 

You may find that the nature-reverent side of the children 
has not been cultivated, and you will have to teach them to 
see as you see, with the inward eye, but in teaching them, 
many a secret is made known to you. 

You miss the advantage of the public library, of the daily 
newspaper, or the helpful talks in the family about current 
events; you are remote from the church, the post-office, 
“from everywhere,” you lonesomely say, sometimes, and you 
count all these disadvantages as losses ; but are they, unless 
you make them so? If you are hidden away in the country, 
you must needs learn to be a moralizer; a Christan- 
moralizer is better — and you must be an expert in working 
out the puzzling problems of life. It will help you to believe 
that you were sent there by Providence, not that you drifted 
thither by chance ; and so, whatever may come to you, must 
be for your highest development, and for the greatest good 
of those whom you seek to benefit, if you will it so, since 
influence is reflex. 

If only you accept gracefully the things you do not like 
and whose right to be, you cannot see, and instead of fretting 
over them, quietly give them their rightful place among the 
“all things’’ of St. Paul, “that work together for good,” 
the victory is won. 

In the smallest of neighborhoods there is plenty of out- 
side work to do ; the people are so glad to have fresh, young 
life come among them; they are expectant before you come 
hoping that you will bring something new by way of diver- 
sion, that will fill this gap. 

Their informal gatherings of an evening are quite unlike 
your “Browning Club” at home but may they not be as 
profitable to you? for these practical, keen-edged people can 
teach you many things you do not know, which are well 
worth the knowing; and you learn there can be free and 
pleasant interchange, mutually helpful. 

One trial of district teachers in the small farm-towns is, 
sometimes, the want of enjoyable food. Remote from large 
centres, the busy farmers have not the time, nor always the 
inclination, to go for supplies, so the table is set with the 
home produce, good, in itself, but prepared in a way not 
hygienic. You turn from the salt meats, fried to a crisp, 
and long for a juicy steak; you nibble at the surcharged 
soda biscuit, and wish that yeast cakes grew wild, that you 
might have plenty of light sweet bread ; now, if you happen 
to be in such an exceptional family, you can “ stand it” for 
a season. Since the others of the family seem to thrive on 
such food, you need not lose health by it ; with an abundance 
of cream, eggs, fruit and vegetable, and withal, plenty of 
kindly tact, that will help you to many things that you like, 
served as you like, you can have many a delightsome repast. 

Another disappointment may be, that your sleeping-room 
cannot be made warm and comfortable for a sitting-room ; 
you may enjoy the family, but do not like staying with them 
in the one living-room ; you want your f/ace, that you can 
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make like a bit of home, where you can rest, read or dream. 
What needful lessonis are you to learn from this deprivation ? 
To think less of self, and more of the social debt you owe 
the family, perhaps. Have you been giving the best of 
yourself to yourself, or to the family? And now, too, is 
your chance to learn concentration of thought. You remem- 
ber that Maria Mitchell studied Astronomy, and worked out 
her intricate problems, sitting with the family, because 
poverty denied her a separate room, yet undisturbed by the 
noise of young children, or by the whirl of household 
machinery. Insist, if possible, on having your corner, or 
your window, then learn to be a paradox ; with good eyes, 
see not, and having good ears, hear not, what is going on 
about you: you cam — since others have. 

Yet one more grievance is, that you are often obliged to 
walk, when you should have a drive, to school, on stormy 
days; this comes not from unkindness, but from want of 
thought, and of knowledge; but were I in your place, | 
would not endure this longer. It is your duty to rebel; the 
next stormy day, ask for a drive, and you will probably get 
it ; but should your host demur, just take your stand before 
him, and pathetically, but positively, quote to him the words 
of Mother Goose :— 

“1 would, if 1 could; if I couldn't, how could1? You 
couldn’t, without you could, could you?”’ Wait before him, 
till he answers your questions, by starting for the barn for 
the horse. After this once, the horse will probably come to 
the door, when needed, without quotation. 

Judging from my own experience, I believe that teachers 
endure much that, with courteous tact, and ingenuity they 
might remedy. 


‘¢ Ships that pass in the night, and speak each other in passing, 
Only a signal shown, and a distant voice in the darkness ; 
So on the ocean of life we pass and speak one another, 
Only a look and a voice, then darkness again and a silence.” 


A Word of Explanation. 


(From a private letter.) 

(The following communication is from Miss Seed, the presiding genius 
of the Colorado primary school-room which appears upon the title page 
of this number. In reply to questions as to the grouping system, chair 
seating, etc., presented in the picture, she answers as follows.— Eb.) 

Why do we use this mode of seating? Well, last year it 
was an experiment tried only in my school; this year it is 
used in all primary rooms. It is still an experiment, of 
course, but thus far it has proven very satisfactory. For my 
part, I am ready to say, “ Never go back to the desks.” 
There can be so much more freedom and naturalness here, 
and need be so little of the stiffness and cramped move- 
ments of the ordinary school-room. Our chairs are of dif- 
ferent sizes, so no child need sit with its little limbs swinging 
all the day, but in every instance the feet rest easily on the 
floor. 

No; the chairs do not “scrape.” We anticipated this 
trouble, and had each chair leg padded with rubber, so you 
see they move very softly over our carpeted floor. 

I have forty pupils divided into groups according to the 
stage of mental development. I find it much easier to suit 
the subject matter both in kind and pedagogic form to the 
average ability of the group than to that of the whole class ; 
for while we are all first grade pupils, you well know some 
are far more developed in every way than others. The work 
of one group is virtually the same as that of the others; it 
is only presented to each according to its need. 

“ Extra work?” Well, yes; but then our individuality is 
not so cramped and our responsibility is lessened, for we are 
not apt to dwarf some little minds by “ shooting above their 
heads,”’ or withhold from others that for which they are 
ready. 

In a part of the room not shown in the picture we have 
ample space for class recitation, sc we need only sit at the 
tables for desk work. 

STrecta H. SEep. 

First Primary, South Side, Greeley, Colo. 
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Study as an Art. 


It is an art to know how to study. Many a good student 
lacks the power of teaching this art to others. One of the 
most complimentary things that a discriminating parent said 
of a certain teacher was that she had taught a little girl how 
to study. Progress made by that same child in a subsequent 
school year could not be so easily traced to the subsequent 
teacher as to her who had originally showed the child how 
to go about the art of study. Is not this an art which 
teachers think too little about? A philosopher said that the 
best thing that a university can do is to put the student in 
possession of the keys of the library. And an editor once 
said to one whom he was about to engage as an assistant,— 
and who was fearful of his own limitations of knowledge,— 
*‘You may not know all about this or that, but you know 
how to go about looking it up.” 

— Sunday School Times. 


One Sparrow. 
By Harriet Hickox HELLER, Omaha, Neb. 


N a bitterly cold November day, a little child came into 
our school-room, holding in her bare, red fingers, a 
tiny, brown sparrow. 

“See,” she cried breathlessly, floods of wonder and 
delight streaming from her brown eyes ; “See! A bird! It’s 
alive! I caught it!” 

“Poor little fellow,” I said, taking him into my hands, 
“he must have been so cold that he could not fly home. 
We will try to warm him.” 

As the child stood before me, striving to induce the rem- 
nant of a once red “ fascinator’’ to keep back a stubborn 
and much neglected “bang,” and leave her eyes free to gaze 
upon her prize, I could but think how very like the bird she 
was —the drabbled, dirty, scorned, little street sparrow. 
Poor little Margaret ! 

No father! worse than no mother. 
willing to beg on the street ! 

What is in store for her, with her pretty face and starry 
eyes, if in school we cannot warm into life and growth, 
industry and self-respect? As yet she is wholly teachable, 
for the unmistakable, inimitable evidence of the pure child- 
soul is shining out upon me and our sparrow. 

I was almost as delighted with him as were the children, 
for ours is one of the regions politely referred to as “‘ the 
poorer districts,” and it seemed very necessary that the chil- 
dren be keenly awake to every interesting thing the neighbor- 
hood afforded. No bird but the sparrow would frequent the 
“ large wholesaling districts,” or find habitation among the 
dingy brick, and rickety wooden buildings, from which most 
of the children came, and which made up the landscape 
familiar to all. 

I gathered my flock about me, the wee lambs in the inner 
rows, and we proceeded to observe our treasure. His small 
head with its soft dark covering, and his spherical, expres- 
sionless eyes that were always turned toward the children ; 
the homely claw-like feet and the pretty tail that I spread 
wide for better inspection ; these we all saw. 

The children had few words with which to express their 
interest, but the faces were sober and intent. At last as I 
extended one delicate brown wing, the beauty was so 
unexpected that they exclaimed with delight. At this the 
captive forgot the stoical disapproval which he had hereto- 
fore maintained and fluttered excitedly. Then a feather of 
his dark plumage floated out and began its descent. 
Daintily shaded, with its almost microscopic midvein, it was 
as soft, as delicate, and as beautiful as a snow flake. Little 
eyes were watching it. Irene put forth a hand and caught 
it. ‘“Ain’t it a dear?” she exclaimed, with the soft accent 
that in an eager child means such deep delight. 

Then we went to our seats and without suggestion, one of 
the smallest of the tots asked to sing a bird song. Where 
upon we sang all we knew, which is not so very many as our 
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school career began in September, and we are “just five,” 
but . 


“ Birdie, birdie, where’s your nest?” 
rang out with a will, and Mrs. Wiggins’ 
“ What twittering in the sparrow’s nest,” 


was much appreciated. 

“T’ll never hurt a little bird,” exclaimed a little fellow. 
“Nor I,” “nor I,” chimed in several others. It rejoiced 
me to behold this victory of mine. The moral is such a 
clumsy thing to handle, yet one’s very eagerness makes it 
sometimes difficult to let it quite alone. 

We had taken twenty minutes for this observation. 
Twenty minutes alas! which, according to strict interpreta- 
tion of the required program, should have been given to a 
struggle towards vertical writing! But, we may learn to write 
even in maturity but the time is limited in which one may 
look at nature with the eyes of a child. 

Later we transformed the waste basket into a wicker cage 
and fed and refreshed our captive. 

Each child now saw him again and more thoroughly. 
Then they were given a handful of shoe pegs and asked to 
make a picture of him. 
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When most of the children saw the sparrow through the 
meshes of the basket, he was clinging to the side, thus giving 
them a full front view, doubtless the most difficult one to 
represent, but their courage in attempting it, interested me 
and I give some of the most characteristic here. 

It would seem that the crude 

~ material suited well to the reproduc- 

= ~/ tion of the imperfect picture in their 

he a \ minds, since when sent to the black- 

/ \ J board after having finished with the 

\ ] sticks, they, without exception drew, 
l / not a picture of the bird in the cage, 


om 


\ ; but a picture of the bitd done in 
pegs. 
m. } " / When the little sparrow, who had 


done us service and given us pleas- 
ure, spread his wings and flew out 
into the cold afternoon, I could but 
wonder if they would bear him 
on through the icy winds until he reached his home. I 
most earnestly hope so. 

And the other sparrow — my Margaret — when she must 
put her slender strength against the dark and icy currents 
outside — but I am glad that she will not just yet flutter 
away from me.into the dark; for she is one of my best little 
workers and when she goes it will be as with our other 
sparrow, we shall probably never know the end. 
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May. 


Oh, the glad, green leaves! Oh, the bappy wind! 
Oh, delicate fragrance and balm! 

Storm and tumult are left behind 
In a rapture of golden calm. 


From dewy morning to starry night 
The birds sing sweet and strong, 

That the radiant sky is filled with light, 
That the days are fair and long.— Sel. 
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Outside Interests. 
Dear Editor: 


A pile of letters are lying in my desk over yonder — 
letters from young people, young teachers of both sexes who 
are not making a perfect success of their work. These letters 
trouble me. May I bring them before you? 

All these teachers have made special preparation for 
teaching ; their minds are well disciplined; they have the 
faculty of making friends, and of easily adapting themselves 
to circumstances. Why the failures? What shall I say to 
these young people that may start them upon the road to 


success in their life-work? Nor will the same word do for 
any two. 


This letter is from Miss A. Let me find her photograph 
for you. Bright, attractive, of a strong character, you say? 
Right. But an aquaintance came to her saying, “Why 
should you not have the pleasure which belongs to a bright, 
young lady?” And Miss A. asked herself, “Why?” And 
even while she hesitated, she found herself in the gay, entic- 
ing whirl of society life. Theatres, parties, drives, boat- 
rides, receptions, germans, calls,—and the rest of the list. 
Every moment of the time out of school is taken up by some 
social engagement, which often times keeps her out until the 
“wee sma’ hours.” Yes. You understand now. 

Whose “shadow” is that? Mr. M. who was at the head 
of his class. A young man, earnest, studious and of fine 
principles. Yet one of my letters is from him. Deeply 
interested in political economy and sociology, he has so 
buried himself among books and magazines that preparation 
for his school work is forgotten. He reads and ponders over 
some social or political problem, burning the midnight oil, 
and goes to the next day’s work with an unrefreshed body, 
which makes him incapable of success in his school work. 


An artist’s face, you think? Yes. Art is Miss D.’s passion. 
Allow me to show you a portion of her last letter. 


“Tam perfectly delighted with the opportunity for pursuing my music 
and painting. Herr W. praises my voice, and so fills me with enthusiasm 
that I spend every evening in voice practice. Mrs. S.is giving me lessons 
in oils, now. Have just finished working up the sketch of Mt. Shasta made 
last summer. But pastelle is more interesting to one who has but two 
hours each day to spend in the work. You asked about my instrumental 
music. I spend an hour and a half at the piano before school, in the 
morning. Am working at Chopin’s Nocturne, Op. 37, No. 2.” 


Now listen to the post-script : 


“ My’ school-work is very hard this year. And I have so much trouble 
with my back. How can I save myself more, without really shirking 
work?” 


Just one more case, different from the others. Mr. K. is 
a model teacher, in many ways. And he works artistically, 
too. He skilfully prepares the child’s mind, studies the 
lessons with great care, and presents new ideas so gradually 
and clearly, and in such logical sequence, that the pupils 
grasp the thoughts very rapidly; and he always carries his 
class beyond the work laid down for the grade. Last year 
he was called to a better position because of his success. 
But the Board has one objection to him. He is unpardonably 
slack in his personal habits. He cares naught for appear- 
ances; goes unbrushed and unmended, day after day; 
neglects hair, teeth, nails,—all the niceties of the toilet. 
Worst of all, he both smokes and “ chews.”’ 

Now, dear editor do not understand me as meaning that 
teachers should deny themselves all society, all self improve- 
ment, all culture. Motatad. But, remembering the great 
work we, as teachers, have to do, ought we not to take up 
outside things in moderation ? 


Greeley, Colorado. Heven C. Dresser. 


We must keep growing all the time in order to stay where 
we are.— J. A. Arnold. 
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The Rain Coach.* 


Some little drops of water 
Whose home was in the sea, 
To go upon a journey 
Once happened to agree. 
A cloud they had for a carriage, 
Their horse a playful breeze, 
And over land and country 
They rode awhile at ease. 


(* From Songs for Little Children. 


Primary Geography. VIII. 


The Garden. 
By Zonta BABER, Cook County Normal, Englewood, III. 


HE greatest criticism of our primary grades is the sud- 
7 den and complete change in the life and manner of 

teaching in the school, from that of the home. 
Activity characterizes the home life, while repression of 
activity is the rule of the school. 

The child has imitated in action every thing about him ; 
he has been a blacksmith, a driver, a baker, a farmer, a 
horse, a cow, a bird, according to his surroundings. Every 
thought seems to have had its physical expression. When 
he enters the school-room, this physical action must cease. 
He must learn by sitting still and expressing his thoughts in 
oral language : but he wants to make something, to build, to 
cut, to po. He is told stories of the Indians and their 
homes, but he does not really know a wigwam until he has 
made a tepee, long house or pueblo. 

He is told how the farmer plants corn, but he never 
appreciates the story of ““Mondamin”’ until he has planted 
and tended the corn himself. He may be told a certain 
mineral is hard, but it is after he has tried to scratch it with 
his finger-nail or knife, or tried to scratch glass with it, that 
he understands that property of the mineral. His real 
knowledge consists in what he has done, not what he has 
committed to memory. At this time of the year, I know 
of nothing which takes the place of a garden in educative 
teaching. 

Bacon says, “A garden is the greatest refreshment to the 
spirit of man.” Each city school should be provided with 
ground and seeds for spring gardening just as religiously as 
coal is provided for the winter. Even in the country much 
useful experimental work can be done. It may be queried, 
What relation has a school garden to primary geography? 
The world is but a large garden, well cultivated in some 
places and going to weeds in others. ‘The forces which 
shape the garden are the same which, acting in different 
degrees, are changing the face of the earth. The effect of 
the sun, rain, plants, animals or man, noted in the garden, 
dues not differ greatly from the same action in the larger 
areas of the world. 

All the previous lessons in geography and science — in 
the study of soil; meteorology, solution, relation of plants 
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But ah ! they were so Many 
At last the carriage broke, 
And to the ground came tumbling 
These frightened little folk. 
And through the moss and grasses 
They were compelled to roam 
Until a brooklet found them 
And carried them all home. 


By Eleanor Smith Milton Bradley Co., Publishers.) 
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to soil, animals and plants, etc., are a preparation for his 
seeing the wonders of his garden. 

A window garden is preferable to no garden, but it is 
unnatural and incomparable to a real, “ out-of-door” garden. 

If the experimental garden must be indoors, take equal 
amounts of each kind of soil, moisten with equal quantity of 
water, set aside for six, twelve, or twenty-four hours ; then 
weigh each, note loss of each. Which would be best for 
plant life? Put each kind of soil in the sunshine for several 
hours, test temperature, note difference. Which cools most 
quickly after being taken out of the sunshine? Under simi- 
lar conditions in which do plants thrive best? 

The great world garden is composed of just such soils ; 
and an appreciation of the properties of each as shown in 
the garden, will give a basis for imagining great areas com- 
posed of similar kinds of soils. 


Relation of Plants to Plants. 


Each child should have a certain area for which he is 
solely responsible. If he lets the weeds 
grow, he will soon realize the social relation 
of plants to plants. In a quiet, orderly 
way the unbidden weeds help themselves 
to the food intended for the petted plants, 
growing corpulent, overshadow their culti- 
vated relatives, who turn pale, sicken, lead 
an invalid existence for some time, then 
die. 
Relation of Plants to Animals. 


Bugs, worms, moles, birds, etc., carry on a quiet warfare 
with our nurtured friends ; single-handed they are too weak 
to win the battle ; the pupil must stand ever on picket or 
his cherished plants will live only in memory. 


What to Plant. 


Since some city children do not know whether beans 
grow on trees, or potatoes on bushes, the common vegetables 
which appear on the dinner table will be of great interest. 

Those plants of greatest use to the largest number of 
people of the earth, which also form the great landscape 
coloring, may be selected, ¢. g.; A few of those of that royal 
family of four thousand grasses, which give beauty and ver- 
dure to our fields, food to animals and man, — wheat, rice, 
oats, rye, barley, sugar-cane, command the energies of more 
of the earth’s inhabitants in producing and furnishing sus- 
tenance for man and animals than any other plants. As the 
young of everything show little individuality, the character- 
istics of the specie only predominating, so in the cereals 
above named ; when they first appear they all look strangely 
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Corn Wheat 


alike. As they grow old the individuality of each develops 
(see illus.) and we learn to recognize each as we recognize 
our friends. 

Cotton, the principal clothing plant may not mature in 
our climate, but it will give the child an idea of the appear- 
ance of thousands of acres under cultivation, in warmer 
climes. Hill rice must be selected, as rice adapted to 
swamps may make requisites which will be impossible to 
fulfil in a school garden. 

While we cannot use the improved machinery in planting 
and harvesting our garden, yet the children will get much 
valuable knowledge which will form a basis for imagining the 
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(Care must be used in presenting these to the children to give the relative height of each, with corn as the standard.) 


Wheat 








great wheat fields of America and Russia, the rice fields of 
China and India, the cotton plantations of the United 
States, Egypt, etc. When the harvest time arrives what is 
necessary to prepare each for food for man. The husking 
of the-corn, the threshing of the wheat, the picking of the 
cotton, though the harvest be but a few ears of grain, and a 
few immature bolls of cotton, gives to the child at least a 
slight notion of the great joys of harvest-time. Then the 
story of harvest celebrations in different countries will be 
appreciated. When the children have pounded the wheat 
into flour, squeezed the juice from the sugar-cane, and 
boiled it down into sugar in the school-room, the history of 
the preparation of these different foods will be of intense 
interest. A trip to a flour-mill and a sugar-refinery will be 
greatly appreciated. 

In the real garden may be observed ; — 

1. Effect of plowing on soil. 
a. relation to air. 
4. relation to sunshine. 
¢. relation to moisture. 
2. Relation of the different soils,— clay, sand and 
loam, to heat and moisture. 
3. Relation of plants to clayey, sandy, and loamy 
soil. 
4. Relation of plants to other plants. 
. Relation of plants to animals. 

If one is so fortunate as to have space in the garden for 
sandy, clayey, and loamy areas of soil, the planting of the 
same kinds of seed in each will test the adaptability of each 
to plant growth. 

Much good number work is necessary in laying out the 
garden; in measuring the distance between hills of corn, 
etc. Why make a certain distance between hills? Plant 
some seeds of corn, for instance, very close together, await 
results. 


Compare depth which different kinds of seeds must be 
planted. Measure growth for each week, compare. What 
causes difference ? 

Certain materials are necessary for each child in taking 
care of his seeds. The following suggestion may serve as 
educative seat work. Much of our seat work is unpedagngi- 
cal and simply used to kill time. ‘The making of anything 
for which the child feels the need is valuable. 

The purpose of the box made by each child is to hold his 
seeds and act as a tool in getting necessary measurements. 
Take a piece ot cardboard 16 x 12 inches. Place dots four 
inches from each corner of rectangle. Connect opposite 























Box for gardening 


dots by lines as seen in the plan above. Cut out dark areas. 
Fald on lines and paste into form of box, make handle one 
inch wide. Draw a border of square inches around bottom 
of box, making every alternate square inch black. x. of 
use :— The box containing corn is placed on a row in the 
garden in which the seeds are to be planted ; then using the 
border of the box as a ruler, the holes in which the grains 
are to be placed are made the required distance apart. 

For literature the story of “ Mondamin,” found in Long- 
fellow’s “ Hiawatha.” Ceres and Persephone are interesting 
in this connection. 





Those Primary Cats. 
By B. M. T. 


Miss B. is teaching vertical writing to her little folks in 
the first room and with eager eyes she has devoured every- 
thing on the subject that came within her range of vision. 

In the hygiene lesson she impresses the children with the 
thought of keeping the backbone straight so the cushions 
between the bones will not harden and make Johnnie look 
like old Mr. Smith, who is sawing wood across the street, 
and in similar ways, devises new schemes to improve the 
memory and by mere novelty and constant repetition of the 
thought, reach the ideal position. 

So it was with great joy she welcomed the drawing of cats 
in the March Primary EpucatTion and drawing it on the 
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board in a conspicuous place, left it for the children to tell 
her the “ story.” 

Passing down the aisle in the writing hour, Johnnie smiling 
up into her face says, with pride, “I can sit up straight like 
the middle cat.” 

“Grace is writing like that one with the head down,” 
Earnie said, while Grace immediately straightens her back. 

“« My sister told me how a girl in her room always writes 
with her tongue out,” eagerly tells anogher. 

Then, after talking about them, the children name them, 
in order, “ Tabby,” “ Pussy,” and “ Lazybones,” and the 
benign influence of Pussy’s peaceful face and stately posi- 
tion is salutary while no one likes to be compared to the 
indolent “ Lazybones.”’ 

“‘ How much better are these attractive methods than the 
constant repetition of that contentious word “ Don’t” ! : 
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Nature Study. 


The Plant at Work. 
By CHARLEs B. Scott, State Normal School, Oswego, N.Y. 


OR two months we have been studying beginnings — 
F the branch developing from the bud, the root and stem 
and leaf starting from the seed. 

For two months our boys and girls have been discovering 
how much has been done for the plant, how the seeds and 
buds have been protected through the winter, how carefully 
provision was made long beforehand for their spring awak- 
ening and growth, how leaves and soil, snow and rain, sun- 
shine and cloud, have all helped. 

This side of plant life appeals to the child because it is 
like his own life, his own experience as a child. 

But he has seen the protecting scales separate and gradu- 
ally fall off, and the warm woolly covering disappear. Un- 
covered, unprotected, the tiny delicate leaves have unfolded, 
grown thicker and stronger, separated, spread out to sun 
and sky and rain. What for? 

He has seen the stem strengthen and lengthen upward. 
What for ? 

He has watched the delicate leaves one after another push 
out from the protection of their fellows, enlarge, unfold, 
spread their faces to the light. What for? 

Why, they have all made a discovery. Pulsating and 
throbbing through the plant from every root and stem, every 
branch and leaf, comes the message: “We have a work to 
do. All these months Mother Nature has been getting us 
ready to do this work. She has cared for us and protected 
us. She has given us everything, done everything for us. 
Now she tells us we must work for ourselves.” 

During May and June our boys and girls will study the 
other side of the plant’s life; what it does, its work. 


The Root at Work. 


In what direction does the root grow? Perhaps the chil- 
dren have discovered some seeds planted “upside down,” 
and have seen how the root turns downward. The fact of 
the downward growth can be shown very clearly by planting 
peas in all positions in damp sawdust or on damp paper. 
Whatever the direction of the root at first, it will turn 
downward. 

Still better is the following experiment: Fasten several 
germinating peas, with roots half an inch long, to a cork, by 
means of pins passed through the thickened halves or coty- 
ledons, so that the tips of the roots will be inclined upward 
at different angles. Place the cork in a saucer with a little 
water, and invert over it a cup or bowl, to keep the seedlings 
moist and dark. In a few hours the roots will turn down- 
ward. 

They are determined to get into the earth. What do 
they do in the ground ? 

Carefully pull up by the roots a young bean or pea plant, 
shake it gently to remove the earth, and then place its roots 
in a vessel containing water in which a little red dye (eosine 
red is best; ordinar ink will not do) has been dissolved, 
coloring the water a bright red. After about twelve hours 
it will be found that all the fine veins in the leaves are 
stained a bright red, showing that the water, carrying the 
dye, has passed into and through the roots, up the stem, 
and into the leaves. (Laurie’s “ Food of Plants.’’) 

The work of the root can be illustrated, not demonstrated, 


by showing the children how a piece of cloth or blotting- 
paper or a string draws up colored water. 

The fine furry covering of “ root-hairs” usually seen on 
peas raised on damp paper, under a glass, will help the chil- 
dren to understand how or with what the root draws in 
water. Each hair is a tube with very thin walls and end, 
through which the water passes. It is not true that “ the 
roots have hundreds of little mouths,” as the children 
are sometimes told. They have no openings, but absorb 
through the three walls. Hence they can take in only 
liquids and gases. 

The main work of the roots is to take in food from the 
earth for the plants. Why are the roots formed first? 
Where does the little plant get its food while the roots are 
getting ready for work? How is it that they can grow so 
large without any earth? 

The children will doubtless suggest another part of 
the work of the root: to hold the plant in the ground. 
Notice how well they are fitted for this by the branching and 
direction of growth of the roots. 

If the vegetable roots were studied last fall, a third use of 
the roots may be brought out: to store up food for the plant 
and for man. As roots are not doing this at this season, it 
seems wise to merely touch on this part of the work of the 
root. 


The Stem at Work. 


The study of the germination of seeds and development 
of buds has shown the children one use of the stem — to 
support and separate the leaves. 

As the beans planted on sawdust or paper get older, the 
children can be shown the skin enclosing the stem. What 
is its work? Compare with the use of the skin on their 
hand. Perhaps they will see the threads or fibres running 
lengthwise through the stem. If they do, tell them that in 
these threads are little tubes through which much of the 
food passes. 


The Leaves and Their Work. 


There are many reasons for emphasizing leaf-study. 
Leaves are much more abundant and can be more easily 
obtained than flowers. Their study can be made as inter- 
esting and attractive as flowers. If leaves are studied more 
our wild flowers will not be destroyed so rapidly as the 
growing interest in nature threatens. 

We must study the leaves as living things, not as mere 
forms. The tendency to emphasize form and structure is 
particularly evident in the methods usually followed in 
studying leaves. ‘Too often the leaf is nothing more than a 
form, supported by a skeleton. Too often the leaf isa 
means of giving the pupil practice in exact, concise descrip- 
tion, and is nothing more. We are not going to neglect the 
careful observation and the clear, exact expression. In this 
we will find the leaves and flowers very helpful. But we 
must give our boys and girls more ; an interest in the world 
about them ; a sympathy with nature ; an appreciation of the 
beautiful in form, color, purpose and relations. 

Let us approach the leaves from this point of view, their 
life and work and beauty ; this will be the best preparation 
for the detailed study of form and structure and classifica- 
tion. 

From the: first connect the leaf study with the plant whose 


_development the children are watching. This plant may be 


a center about which all the plant study can be grouped. 
Study in the bean, (the Lima bean is best) the baby 
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leaves in the seed. How arranged? How folded? Why? 
Notice color, delicate texture, and position of veins. Why 
are the leaves in the middle of the seed? Are they well 
protected? How? By what? Draw the leaf babies in 
their cradle. 


Review, or better, repeat the observations on the early © 


stages of germination, centering everything about the leaves. 
Why do the leaves “ back out” of the ground? Can they 
push out more easily? Are the delicate tips of the leaves 
better protected ? 

Notice how the leaves separate, unfold, increase in size 
and strength, and change color. Do any of the leaves fold 
together toward night? Where are the new leaves formed? 
Study the protection of the baby leaves. This is particularly 
noticeable and interesting in the pea. 

From the beans and peas in the school-room turn to 
other plants. Of course the best place to study them is in 
their home, out of doors. Much can be done however in 
the school-room. 

No more beautiful illustration of leaf protection and rev- 
elation of beauty and order, can be found than the develop- 
ing fern frond. Take the children out-of-doors, if possible, 
to study the leaf buds of the most common herbs, such as 
dandelion, clover, pea, milkweed, violet, burdock, oxalis, 
strawberry, five-finger, cranesbill; any weed growing any- 
where, the more common, the better. 

Have them watch the development — in the school-room 
— of the leaf buds of shrubs and trees : horse-chestnut, elm, 
beech, (see illustration) cherry, apple, oak, currant, lilac, 
hazel, sumac. 





FIG. 17. VERNATION 


1, 2, of the Cherry (Prunus Avium); 3, 4, of the Walnut (Jugians regia), 5, 6, of the Snow- 
ball (Viburnum Lantana); 7, of the Lady's Mantle (Alchemilla vulgaris), 8. of the 
Wood-Sorrel (Oxalrs Hla). (** Pft leben."") 





Lead the children to discover how the leaf-buds are pro- 
tected by being enclosed between stems of older leaves or 
between the leaf-stem and the main stem ; how the leaves 
are protected by gum, scales and woolly covering ; by being 
enclosed between the stipules (as in the pea) or having 
older leaves folded or rolled about them ; by the folding or 
rolling — in many ways, always the same in the same kind 
of plant — of the individual leaves or leaflets. 

Notice too how carefully and with what economy of space 
the leaves are packed. Can you pack aswell? Try it. 

The accompanying plates (from Newell’s Reader in 
Botany, Part I, Messrs. Ginn & Co., publishers,) illustrate 
very clearly how exquisite are .all the details of leaf 
arrangement. No more interesting study of protection, and 
adaptation, and order, and plan can be found. The most 
common plants will show many more types of vernation or 
leaf arrangement, than are figured in the plates. 

The leaves become more truly living things if the children 
can discover, not merely be told, about their “sleeping 
positions,” can see that some leaves go to sleep at night. 
This is well shown in the common milkweed. Notice how 
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at night the older leaves fold about the younger leaves at 
the top of the stem. Have children watch peas, locust 
trees, clover and other plants with compound leaves and 
small leaflets, and notice positions of. leaves in early morn- 
ing and in warmer part of day. 

With the beauty of protectton and arrangement, will not 
the children absorb much of the beauty of color? The deli- 
cate tints of the young leaves of many plants, such as the 
oak, are scarcely less beautiful than those of the spring 
flowers. Indeed, the leaves constitute the main beauty of 
the spring landscape. The flowers are only the jewels for 
decorating Mother Earth’s garment of green. 





FIG. 199. VERNATION OF THE BEECH. 


1. Bud beginning to expand, 2. Same, more advanced, showing the Leaves between the 
Scales. 3. Same, still more developed. 4. Back of a Young Beech Leaf, showing 
the Plicate Folding. 5S. A Part of the Same Leaf, showing the Sithy Haws 6 Upper 
Surface of Unfolded Leaf, the Stipules withered and about to tall. 7. Cross-Section 
of Leaf, perpendicular to the Midrb. 
(" Ptlanzenleden.”") 


8. Vertical Section, parallel to the Midrib 


In connection with leaf arrangement the children will ge: 
much of leaf structure, the parts, blade and stem and 
stipules, and the veins. It will be found helpful to have 
them mould in clay and draw different leaves. 

But we were to study the work of the leaves and the 
leaves at work. Mother Nature (who is Mother Nature?) 
has been so very very careful in covering and wrapping and 
rolling and folding and packing the leaves ; she brings them 
out so slowly and cautiously in the spring ; she sets the root 
and stem at work getting and carrying food for them ; she 
must have a great work for them to do. What is it?. 

Isn’t it a great work, to show boys and girls, and men 
and women, who will use their eyes, how carefully and per- 
fectly and wonderfully God does his work? Perhaps our 
little ones will not be quite so careless. 

Isn’t it a great work to fill this world with life and beauty 
and brightness, to help bring joy and happiness to everything 
and everybody? Will not some of the little men and women 
apply the thought? 

If we do no more this spring than bring home to our 
children this part of the work of the leaves, we will do well, 
very well. We will lay foundations deep and strong and 
abiding for the study later of the other work of the leaves 
and the plant — and the child. 

Be sure that these lessons of the work of the leaves‘come 
direct from nature, through the child’s eyes — not from your 
lips. Don’t preach. Call in the poets, Bryant, Longfellow, 
Wordsworth, and a host of others, to help nature and you in 
your work. 

Perhaps next month we may talk more about the work of 
the leaves. 


Books. 


Newell’s “ Reader in Botany,” Part I. (Ginn & Co., Boston, price 
70 cents) will be found very helpful in seed, bud, and leaf study. 

Much that is helpful in a!l the spring work will be found in the follow- 
ing, (all published by Educational Publishing Co., Boston) : 

“ Little Flower Folks,” Vols. | and II. (Price of each, 30 cents.) 

“ Fairyland of Flowers.” (Price, $1.00.) 

“ Hale’s Little Flower People,” (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. price, 45 
cents) tells in a charming way of the work of the flower servants, roots, 
stems and leaves. 
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Tribute to the Author 
of “America.” 


By E. D. K. 


F all the boys and girls in our primary schools could have 
| been present in Music Hall to-day it would have been a 

lesson in patriotism never to be forgotten. 

Boston, to-day, in behalf of the whole country honored 
itself by a testimonial to the author of our National Hymn— 
Rev. S. F. Smith. It was fitting that in this city where he 
had played as a school boy, near Harvard where he lived as 
a student, and near his present home at West Newton, he 
should receive a national recognition of his great gift to his 
Country,— America. 

Music Hall beamed and smiled in American flags. Enthu- 
siasm and art had vied together to see what could be done 
with stars and stripes by way of decoration. The result was 
an inspiration. Flags and bunting were festooned from floor 
to ceiling and banners painted with the insignia of different 
states ornamented the walls and blended with the national 
colors in perfect harmony. If the heart never before 
thrilled in the presence of the national emblem it must have 
stirred with patriotic pride to-day. An immense portrait of 
Dr. Smith looked down upon the audience, just over the 
stage. Above it was the single word “ America.’’ Opposite, 
at the rear of the hall upon a square of black velvet was 
inscribed, “‘ My Country ’tis of Thee.” : 

Perhaps one-third of the three thousand people who 
filled the hall in the afternoon exercises were school children ; 
separate, in groups, in schools, and in a selected choir of 
two hundred upon the stage, they seemed to be everywhere 
—and at their best. The occasion called out just the look 
on their faces that we love to see in children when their 
interest and heart are both enlisted, and the natural excite- 
ment is a little subdued with the charm of deference. 

We stood at the gateway just as one of the schools — 
boys and girls of, perhaps, a dozen years— passed 
by with beaming faces, and marching step, the tiny 
flag in the buttonhole and a genuine patriotic pride in every 
movement. It was hard to resist the impulse to touch them 
upon the head with a God bless you that trembled in bene- 
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diction over the happy throng. The occasion was 
deep with a meaning beyond their years, for their 
young lives had never known an _ imperilled 
flag or the terrible fear of a dissevered country. As 
the echo of their footsteps died away on the stairs, 
they seemed to have entered into some sacred place to 
pledge their young lives in loyal service to the “ Sweet 
land of liberty,’’ by praise and honor of him whose pen had 
given the “ freedom song ” and made it immortal. 

As Dr. Smith, the central figure for every eye, stepped 
upon the platform, it was a picture never to be forgotten. 
The great audience rose to its feet, and the “grand old 
man’”’ was greeted with waving handkerchiefs, flags, and 
three enthusiastic cheers which must have been a tremen- 
dous relief to Young America present. But it was all 
thrilling to a degree hardly to be put into words. One felt 
“T would rather my boy would be a part of this occasion 
than to be courtier to a king.” 

To those who did not know the vigor and freshness. of 
Dr. Smith under the weight of his eighty-six years, it must 
have been a surprise to see the firm step, and to hear the 
clear, full tones with which he told the story of the writing 
of the National hymn. 

One dismal day in the month of February, 1832, while I was a student 
of theology at the Theological Seminary in Andover, I stood in front of 
one of the windows of the room in which I resided. In turning over the 
leaves of one of the books I at length came upon a tune which instantly 
impressed me as being one of great simplicity, and I thought that with a 
great choir either of children or older persons such a tune would be very 
valuable, and that something good might come out of it. 1 just glanced 
at the German words at the foot of the page and saw, without actually 
reading them, that they were patriotic. 

It occurred to me to write a patriotic hymn in English adapted to this 
tune. I reached out my left hand to a table that stood near me, and 
picked up a scrap of waste paper — for I have a passion for writing on 
scraps of waste paper, there seems to be a kind of inspiration in them — 
and immediately began to write. In half an hour, as I think, certainly 
before I took my seat, the words stood upon the paper substantially as 
you have them to-day. I did not think very much of the words. I did 
not think I had written a national hymn. I had no intention of doing 
such a thing, but there it stood. I dropped it into my portfolio, and 
it passed out of my memory. 

Some time afterward, while visiting Boston, I took with me a collection 
of hymns and songs which I had written for my friend, John Mason — 
“ Murmur, Gentle Lyre” was one of them— and placed them in his 
hands. I think this little waif must have found its way into the collec- 
tion, but I was none the wiser for it, and never asked what he had done 
or was going to do with it. 
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On the following Fourth of July, however, while passing Park street 
church, where a celebration by children was going on, I discovered that 
Mr. Mason had put my hymn on the pr. gram, and at the close of the 
ceremony the piece was sung. 

The exercises were replete with variety and interest and 
were delightfully informal in character. The interest was 
heightened and broadened by the arrival of telegrams from 
all parts of the country, full of congratulatory interest and 
sympathy, and assurances of other observances of the 
day. Music ruled the hour. Bands played every patriotic 
song known to the present and past ; a famous soloist sang 
“‘ Star Spangled Banner” gloriously, and the two hundred 
of the children-choir gave “ Young America” most credit- 
ably — a song written especially for them and for the occa- 
sion by the same hand that wrote America. 

But the most touching event of the afternoon was the 
presentation to Dr. Smith of a bunch of violets from a little 
hamlet-school in Briarwood near Seattle, Washington. Each 
of the thirty-three children who composed the school, 
desiring to send a violet, contributed a penny that these 
violets might be given to “America’s” author to-day. 
Dear little Briarwood children, it would have been some- 
thing to remember all your lives, to have seen the venerable 
poet, already crowned with laurels, stooping to receive this 
fragrant heart-offering from the little ones afar off on Pacific 
shores whose mite was more precious than rubies. 

“My Country ’Tis of Thee,” 
sung, perhaps, as it was never sung before, closed the exer- 
cises of the afternoon, and the children passed out into a 
world fuller and richer than they had known before ; for is 
not life what we put into it and had not these little men and 
women lived an hour rich in soul meaning and in future 
memories ? 

There was another immense gathering in the evening. 
Massachusetts’ governor and other state and city dignitaries 
met to pay honor to the maker of our national song; 
orators were then to round the occasion with eloquent 
periods ; musical societies with their finest selections ; army 
veterans to bow once more at the shrine of country ; the 
Harvard boys to honor of the famous “ boy ” of ’29, who had 
glorified A/ma Mazer ; nothing was wanting to complete the 
“ magnificent demonstration ”’ ;—so the newspapers said. 

But the chi/dren were not there, and memory will linger 
longest where “tey stood, wrapped in an atmosphere of 
American flags and full of the joy of the occasion. 

Boston, April 3rd, 1895. 


Bird Study in School. III. 


By Grorcia A. Hopsk Ns. 
The Bobolink. 

OWN in the meadow, singing and swinging, laughing 
[) and gossiping, talking and flirting, gay Robert of Lin- 
coln is back from the south. All winter in sober 
weeds he’s been mourning, called reed-bird and rice-bird, 
hunted as a robber and sought as a morsel for hungry men’s 
tables. With May he comes north. He’s quite a new 
creature. His sober garb 
exchanged for a gay suit of 
black, white and yellow, 
and hissober mien for that 
of a rollicking lover. Hear 
the music he pours forth 
from that open throat. We 
find it hard to believe the 
-reports we hea of his 
conduct in the south, of 
the damage he’s done to 
the rice-fields, when we 
think of the service he does us yearly, destroying hundreds 

of insects each day of his stay. 

Spring and summer suits, head, throat, and under parts, wings and 
tail, black, legs and bill dark, back white, and upper part of the neck 
tinged with yellow, other upper parts white, length seven and a half 
inches. Compare with sparrow (six inches.) 

Note in teaching, the long middle toe, which helps it grasp the small 
stems of grasses and reeds, its bright colors during the mating season 
changing to brown, streaked with yellow in the fall, change of form at 
the same time and the change in its habits, slender, silent, grain eating 
in winter; plump, noisy, insect eating in summer. 


Read to the class Thoreau’s description of the bobolink’s 





Bobolink 
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song, Bryant’s “‘ Robert of Lincoln,” Flagg’s “The O’ Lincoln 
Family,” and selections from “Birds and Poets,” and “A 
Bird Medley,” by Burroughs. 

The Baltimore Oriole. 

An apple orchard, white with apple blossoms, the morn- 
ing sunlight, the green grass with purple violets peeping out 
beneath the gnarled old 
tree-trunks, and yet the 
picture is not quite per- 
fect ; something is lacking. 
What is it? Ah, there 
comes our old friend, the 
oriole! He was the one 
thing needed to make our 
picture perfect. The 
oriole is as much at home 
in an apple orchard in 
May, as the robins are in our cherry trees on the Fourth of 
July. 

What a beauty he is! Orange and black ; Baltimore bird, 
the early settlers called him, for those were the colors of 
Lord Baltimore’s family. Hang-bird he’s called: from his 
nest, and fire-bird and golden-robin are common names 
which his plumage has earned for him. 

His head, throat, and wings are black, the wings having a bar of 
white across them. The upper breast is pure orange, toning down to 
orange yellow. The back is the same; but the deepest color is on the 
rump. The tail is black, bordered with orange yellow, the center 
feathers are black; but the outside ones have deep yellow tips, giving it 
this appearance. Bill and feet dark. He is a brilliant bird and a bril- 
liant singer. Note his long, slender bill. How useful in building his 
nest. Compare with the bill of the blue jay, the woodpeckers and others. 

Chimney Swifts.* 

The chimney swifts, often wrongly called the chimney 
swallows will have to be learned mainly by their habits and 
motions as they are too busy a family to spend any 
time off the wing. 
They are even said to 
break off the twigs of 
which they build their 
nests, while flying. 
They may be seen 
early in the morning, 
darting here and there 
through the air twit- 
tering and talking as 
they keep up their con- 
stant zigzag flight in 
search of food. During the middle of the day they disap- 
pear but leave their retreats in deserted chimneys or hollow 
trees ‘as night draws near again and resume their hunt for 
food. 

You are not likely to get close sight of one unless some 
mischance, such as the rain’s loosening the glue with which 
they fasten their nests to the side of the chimney, lets nest 
and occupants fall within your reach. In such a case you 
will note at once its short tail and very long wings, which, 
when folded, reach far beyond the tail. The general color. 
is a dirty brown excepting a light gray patch at the throat. 
It is a small bird, the smallest we have yet studied. 

The Cat Bird. 

Here’s a bird, that poses as an example of quiet elegance 
in dress. I can’t say as 
much for his manners. He 
is clad in Quakerish gray, 
yet there’s nothing of the 
Quaker about him. He has 
a rather bad name. I don’t 
like to think he deserves it, 
yet his skulking demeanor is 
against him. 





Baltimore Oriole 





Chimney Swift 





About the size of an oriole, dark 
gray above and lighter beneath, a 
black crown and black tail, which 
is full and rounded, he yet has a patch of red, chestnut red like the robin’s 
breast, on the under side of the rump. You may see him a hundred 
times without noticing this spot. The female is smaller, but like him 
in color. He is a cousin of the thrasher and the mocking-bird and 
like them a gifted musician. 


~ *(Omitted from April birds for want of space.) 
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The Scarlet Tanager. 


ff fine feathers could make fine birds, then the scarlet 
tanager would have first place among the feathered aristoc- 
racy. No matter if he is “not much of a singer.” He is 
brilliant enough in plumage ' 
to balance all defects, and 
it, as Emerson tells us, 
“beauty is its own excuse 
for being’» he needs no 
other attribute to attract us 
to him. 

He is an unmistakable 
bird, once seen, always 
remembered. Red, brilliant 
red, excepting his wings and 
his tail,which are black. Legs and feet bill rather light. Length 
about seven inches. Perched there on the topmost bough 
of the oak tree, his brilliant color making a glorious comple- 
mentary harmony with the green of the foliage, we can well 
afford to forgive him if his “tone harmony” is not well 
developed. His mate is much plainer, an inconspicuous 
bird, olive green above and yellowish beneath. Talk with 
the children of mother bird’s plainer colors. A red and 
black bird on a nest in a ttee-top would be an easy mark for 
a sportsman, and her gay plumage would cost her her life. 
Food is varied, insects, fruits and seeds. 





pP ¢ 


Scarlet Tanager 


The King Bird. 


The king bird is so common as to be at once recognized 
from a description either of its appearance or habits. 

About the size of an oriole, 
graceful in shape and motion, 
head black, tail wings and back, 
dark gray, the tail having a white 
band at the end, and the wing 
feathers being edged with white. 
The throat is light gray, remaining 
under parts white or grayish, bill 
rather long, stout and black, feet 
black. He has, what the bird 
books call, an erectile crest, which 
is especially noticeable when he 
is excited, and beneath this black 
crest is a spot of pure orange. 
Many an angry farmer has for- 
gotten his benefits in destroying harmful insects. His 
scientific name is well chosen for he is by nature a 
fighter, a tyrant. He drives the smaller birds, who never- 
theless flee to him for aid when their common enemies, the 
hawks crows and jays appear on the scene. 





King Bird 


The Humming Bird. 


We must not omit from our list this month, the tiniest and 
yet one of the most beautiful and wonderful of our little 
feathered visitors. Our opportunities for observing the 
humming bird will depend largely on our surroundings, for 
it is a question, not of bread and butter with him, but a 
question of flies and honey. There’s no sentiment 
about it. 

If near you there is a bush of weigelia, with its showy 
violet-red blossoms, you may see him, darting hither and 
thither, pausing to thrust his long bill deep into the heart of 
a blossom ; but never alighting. What is he searching for? 
Not only for nectar, but for the tiny insects that have crept 
into the throat of the flower. Insects form his principal 
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food ; but he does also sip the nectar from the flowers them- 
selves. 

It would be as easy a task to describe a streak of chain 
lightning as one of these little birds, if you saw it only in 
motion ; but if for a moment he pauses and lights on a twig 
not far over your head, you will see a wee bird only three 
inches long and a fifth of this, bill, greenish above and on 
the sides, tail and wings violet and underparts light gray. 
Notice that the humming noise is made by the wings. It 
has a cricket-like chirp ; but no song. Consider the use of 
the bill. Compare with that of the kingfisher, the wood- 
pecker, the robin. Study its adaptation to its food getting. 
A mention of the long tongue of some of the moths and 
butterflies is interesting just here, and useful for the same 
reason. 


The Whip-poor-will. 


Other birds of the month 
are the rose-breasted gros- 
beak, he indigo bird and the 
whip-poor-will. 


The grosbeak is nearly as large 
as the robin, black beak and throat, 
wings, tail and back black. Two 
white bands on each wing and 
patches of white on the tail. 
Breast and wing-linings rose-colored. 
Rest of under parts white. The 
rose-colored spot 

on the breast is very vivid. 

A beautiful singer. 





Oven Bird 


Very large, strong bill. 


The indigo bird is about the size of a 
sparrow. All blue-green — the green 
tone is very strong in direct sunlight. 
Flies rather low ; sweet, but not a power- 
ful song. 

The oven bird resembles the thrush but 
is smaller. Olive above grayish breast 
much streaked with brown. Walks. 
Named from its nest which we will descibe 
next month. 

Whip-poor-will, a night bird, is named 
from its call, which is very He 
familiar, though few know or" 


the bird by sight from its — a 


Indigo Bird 





Whip--oor-will 


nocturnal habits. It’s a little 

larger than a robin ; but much 

plumper, mottled with brown, 

gray and white, so that it is 

easily passed by unnoticed in 

the daytime as it crouches on 
Feeds on insects. 





Rose-Breasted Grosbeak. 


the dead leaves in the woods. 


Question Answered. 


Among other questions some one has asked me how I 
would take.a class of little children out to observe the 
birds. 

My advice (I am aware many will differ from me) is, 
don’t try to do it. Get the children to look for them- 
selves. Watch the birds, even the doves and the English 
sparrows from the school-house windows. Talk and ques- 
tion constantly and if you wish to do field work take only 
one or two ata time. A child would get more in one walk 
with you and one or two mates, than in a weekly walk with 
the whole school. Perhaps after taking them separately a 
while, they may learn enough of the quiet needed to go 
together; but I have found that they enjoy the personal 
work and that there is a healthy rivalry as to who will see 
and describe the best, that goes far toward arousing their 


enthusiasm and making them good individual workers and 
observers. 
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Our Tribute. 


“It is little we can do 
To show our love for you, 
O warriors blest ! 
But our fairest, choicest flowers 
Shall fall in fragrant showers 
Where you rest.” 


Thought for Memorial Day. 


With malice towards none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on 
to finish the work we are in, to bind up 
the nation’s wounds, to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle, and for his 
widow and their orphans—to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all 
nations. 

Abraham Lincoln. 





Bring Flowers. 


Bring flowers, to strew again 
With fragrant purple rain 
Of lilacs, and of roses white and red, 
The dwellings of our dead — our glorious dead ! 
Let the bells ring a solemn funeral coime, 
And wild war-music bring anew the time 
When they who sleep beneath 
Were full of vigorous breath, 
And in their lusty manhood sallied forth.— Se/. 
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“T with uncovered head 
Salute the sacred dead, 
Who went and who return not.”’ 
James Russell Lowell. 


“ Not simply a show-time, boys and girls, 
Is this day of falling flowers ; 
Not a pageant, a play, 
Not a holiday 
Of flags and floral bowers.” 


A Child’s Offering. 


By Susiz M. Best. 


Here is a lily and here is a rose, 
And here is a heliotrope, 

And here is the woodbine sweet that grows 
On the garden’s sunny slope. 


Here is a bit of mignonette, 
And here’s a geranium red, 
A pansy bloom, and a violet 
I found in a mossy bed. 


These are the flowers I love the best, 
And I’ve brought them all to lay 
With loving hands where soldiers rest, 

On Decoration Day. 


The Blue and The Gray. 


“Scatter your flowers alike to-day 
Over the graves of the Blue and Gray. 
Time has healed all the Nation’s scars, 
Peace has hushed all the noise of wars, 
And North and South, and East and West, 
There beats but one heart in the Nation’s breast.” 
Mary N. Robinson. 


Of the Blue or the Gray, what matter to-day ! 
For each some fond heart weeps ; 

So, children dear, make the spot less drear 
Wherever a soldier sleeps.— Se/. 


God Bless Our Native Land. 
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Till the mountains are worn out, and the 
rivers forget to flow—till the clouds are 
weary of replenishing springs, and the springs 
forget to gush, and the rills to sing, shall 
their names be kept fresh with reverent 
honor, which are inscribed upon the book 
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Ape reir or irae 


1. a sede our native land! Firm may she ever stand, Thro’ storm and night: When the wild 
2. For her our pray'rs shall rise, To God a - bove the skies,On Him we wait; Thou who art 





of National Remembrance ! 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


tem-pests aren 
ev - er nigh.Guarding with watchfuleye, To thee a 


Crown with Flowers. 


Children you were spared the sorrow 
That was brought with war and strife ; 

O’er this land sweet Peace has brooded 
All your young and happy life. 


But to you is given this duty ; 
To remember the dead brave, 
And to crown with fairest flowers 
Every noble soldier’s grave. 


Lisbeth B. Comins. 


rere tare ear ae, 


of wind and wave,Do thou our coun-try save, By thy great might! 
- lond wecry, God save the State. 
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Summer Meetings. 


The National Association for 1895. 


The program for the General Sessions of the National 
Educational Association, which is to meet at Denver, 
July 9-12, has been made public, and leaves no possible 
doubt that the meeting will be one of great interest and 
value. The program restricts each of the three morning 
sessions to the discussion of a single subject, and oppor- 
tunity is to be permitted for general discussion under the 
five minute rule. The three topics that have been selected 
to be presented and discussed on this occasion are : 

1. The Co-ordination of Studies in Elementary Educa- 
tion. 

2. The Duty and Opportunity of the Schools in Pro- 
moting Patriotism and Good Citizenship. 

3. The Instruction and Improvement of Teachers now 
at Work in the Schools. 

These topics are all practical and of interest to teachers 
of all grades and in all sections of the country. Papers on 
the first topic are to be presented by President DeGarmo, 
of Swarthmore College; Professor Jackman, of the Cook 
County Normal school; and Prof. Charles McMurry, of 
[llinois Normal University. 

‘The papers on the second topic are to be by Supervisor 
Martin, of Boston; Principal Johnson ‘of the Winthrop 
Training School, Columbia, S. C.; and by Superintendent 
Marble, of Omaha. 

On the third subject the leading speakers are to be Prof. 
A. D. Olin, of Kansas State University; Prof. Earl Barnes, 
of Stanford University; and Superintendent Jones, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Evening addresses on general topics are to be made by 
the President of the Association (who re-introduces the 
former custom of an annual presidential address), Chan- 
cellor W. H. Payne, of Nashville, the venerable Prof. Joseph 
Le Conte, of the University of California, President Baker, 
of the University of Colorado, and Mr. Hamilton W. Marble, 
Editor of Zhe Outlook. 

In addition to the eight sessions of the General Associa- 
tion above noted, there will be ten sessions of the National 
Council of Education (from July 5-9), and two sessions of 
each of ten departments, as follows : — 

The departments of Kindergarten Education, of Ele- 
mentary Education, of Secondary Education, of Higher 
Education, of Normal Education, of Industrial Education, 
of Art Education, of Music Education, of Business Educa- 
tion, and of Child Study. In each department there will be 
a variety of papers and discussions on topics of special 
interest to teachers, by eminent men and women in each 
educational field. The National Herbart Club will also 
hold two open sessions for the discussion of important 
topics. 


Railroad Fares. 


The Journal of Education says : — 


“ You can go from Boston to Colorado and return for $51.65, including 
.membership in the Association. This, of course, merely pays the railroad 
fares. You can take sleeping cars to Chicago, and reclining chair car 
from there to Denver, one might, for $11.00 out and back, or two in a 
berth to Chicago and chair car beyond, for $5.50: so that for $57.15 each 
of two people can go to Denver, Colorado Springs, and Manitou, and 
return, or one in a berth for $62.65; sleeping car both ways, $23.00, or 
two in a berth, $11.50. Three meals a day on the way, $4.00. Niagara 
Falls or Lake Chautauqua is included in these figures.” 
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American Institute of Instruction. 


The program of the next meeting of the American Insti- 
tute at Portland, Me., cannot be announced at this time, but 
it bids fair to be one of the most interesting and helpful in 
the history of the organization. Many of the features 
under contemplation will be entirely new. Portland will 
give the teachers a royal welcome. Favorable railroad rates 
will be made from all parts of the country. The Institute 
has never before been able to announce such a varied and 
attractive list of excursions. The bulletin giving full par- 
ticulars will be sent about May 15 to any one who will 
forward his address to C. W. Parmenter, Secretary, 
19 Fayette Street, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Plymouth School of Ethics. 

The session will open July 8 and continue five weeks. 
There are to be four departments — Economics, Ethics, 
Education and the History of Religions —led by the same 
scholars who last year conducted them. In the department 
of economics the subjects to be treated are, “ The Relation 
of the State to Industry,” “State Legislation,” and “The 
Importance of Official Investigation in the Solution of 
Industrial Affairs.” Education will be given the last two 
weeks of the session, and are rendered particularly 
attractive by such subjects as the influence of the national 
government upon education; the uses of fine arts in 
elementary education ; the beginnings of education; early 
movements toward the higher education of women; the 
secondary and higher education of girls as influenced by the 
study of adolescence ; women in the learned professions ; 
education of women for the duties of the home ; recent edu- 
cational movements in England. The names of the lecturers 


engaged for this department will be announced in the next 
number of this paper. 


The Martha’s Vineyard Summer School. 


Next July this school will hold its eighteenth annual 
session at Cottage City, Mass. 

Dr. E. E. White in his paper at Asbury Park last summer 
before the N. E. A. said:— “Summer Schools, as now 
organized, include three classes: — 1. Schools that teach 
Special Branches of Knowledge ; 2. Schools that teach the 
Arts; 3. Schools that teach Pedagogy.” 

The Martha’s Vineyard School embraces all three of these 
classes. It has Art studies, its Academic branches and its 
school of Methods, 7.¢., Pedagogy. Moreover this last 
embraces the principles and methods of both elementary 
and high school teaching. It cannot escape notice that the 
school is especially strong, at present, in the department 
for Primary schools. It has Mr. Bailey in Drawing, Miss 
Coffin in Primary Methods, Miss Mingins in Kindergarten, 
Mr. Murdock in Geography, Mr. Metcalf in Grammar, Mr. 
Aldrich in Arithmetic, Mr. Boyden and Miss Brassill in 
Nature Study, Miss Hill in Writing, Dr. Mowry in Civil 
Government, Mr. Meleney in History, Mr. Zuchtman in 
Music, and Mr. Edson in School Management. 

In Psychology and Pedagogy lectures will be given by 
such distinguished educators as Pres. Payne of Nashville, 
Prof. Royce and Palmer with Mrs. Palmer, of Cambridge, 
Dr. Dickinson, and Mrs. Mary H. Hunt. 

Daily Round Table Conferences in Supervision will add 
greatly to the interest for many men and women. 

The circular of this institution, just issued, is a handsome 
pamphlet of seventy-two pages, illustrated by half-tone cuts, 
showing the buildings, grounds and surroundings. 

From this we observe that the present year a large and 
commodious new Auditorium has been erected, which will 
seat six or eight hundred persons. This is a spacious hall, 
surrounded by broad piazzas looking out upon the sea, the 
lake, the town, and the country. 

The management are to open a commodious café under 
their own control where they guarantee good board at the 
small price of $5.00 a week. Under such management as 
Dr. Mowry, and Mr. Edson, will give it, teachers may rest 
assured that this will be a success. 
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(In this department teachers and editor will meet atin for a social talk and 
exchange of opinions, experiences and suggestions. All that teachers would say of 
their work, if they were with a congenial pa wd of other teachers will be in place 
here. Questions and letters to the editor will here receive attention and be treated in 
the best way to bring the greatest good to the greatest number. ) 


The Author of ‘“ America.” 


There is much that may be used in the account of the 
Boston testimonial to the author of “ America’’ (on page 
170,) although it is not written directly for the children. 
But every teacher has enough imagination to picture the 
scene and pick out the facts for the little ones. Tell them 
about the little Briarwood children who sent the violets, and 
sketch the map of the United States for them to see the 
great distance from Briarwood (Bellevue on Lake Washing- 
ton) to Boston, and that Miss Nichols, their teacher, sent 
the money because the violets would not keep fresh and 
sweet for so great a distance. No fairy tale will interest 
them so much as this “ truly ” story. 

It may not be generally known that Dr. Smith has written 
widely on various topics. The well-known familiar hymn, 
“The Morning Light is Breaking,” just translated into 
Russian, is also from his pen. He will shortly collect these 
poems in book form, to be entitled “ Poems of Home and 
Country ; also Sacred and Miscellaneous Verse.’”’” The book 
will contain about 350.pages, and will be published by 
Silver, Burdett & Co. of Boston. 


Step By Step Primer. 


Send to Mrs. Eliza Burnz, 24 Clinton Place, New York 
City, for a copy of this primer (specimen type given on 
page 159.) Price, 25 cents. Mrs. Burnz has a wide repu- 
tation as an apostle in phonics, if she does spell it with an 
f instead of pA. 


Examination Papers in the Cars. 


A teacher just back from her spring vacation, says: “I 
concluded that I was not the only one traveling on to teach 
the “ young ideas” when I saw the lady in front of me take 
out and begin to correct a huge pile of examination papers ; 
and I heard the one behind me remark that she had a 
package that would match it, with which she intended to 
refresh herself during a three hours’ wait at the next rail- 

road station.” 
' And yet we flatter ourselves we are progressing education- 
ally! Shall we ever learn that there is a better way? 


A Prize Offer. 


Open to the Teachers in New England. 

The Staniard Funior (A new Boston daily paper) offers a prize of 
$15 to the teacher in New England who will send in the most amusing 
genuine composition received from a pupil. Ten dollars will be awarded 
for the next best, and $5 for the third. 

The composition must not be more than 500 words long, and must be 
received at The Standard Funior office on or before May 30, 1895. 

They will select and publish the best three of these compositions, and 
the school children will vote by coupon as to how the prizes should be 
assigned. 

No teacher’s name will be published, if he or she should prefer to with- 
hold it. 


Why Does n't my Article Appear? 


Never was editor so blest with courteous, patient contribu- 
tors as is the editor of Primary EpucaTion; yet, no 
doubt the above question is asked over and over again every 
month by those whose articles were promptly accepted many 
months ago. First, all anxious contributors have the 
editor’s sympathy, and she would have theirs, in return, in 
heaped-up measure, if they could once see her hopeless per- 
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plexity in the vain attempt to put six things where there is 
but room for two. The country is large, dear contributors, 
and the crowded pigeon holes of choice treasures are grow- 
ing more crowded daily. But time will reveal them all. Be 
patient. 


Programs. 


Many teachers responded to the request for programs. 
This request was made that teachers might catch helpful 
suggestions from each other’s plan of work. 

In looking them over to prepare them for publication in 
this number, the conclusion was reached that they would 
not prove as helpful as it was hoped, and they have been 
laid aside. Why? Because, as a rule, they were not made 
out clearly enough to show the outline of daily work. 
Teachers who look over the programs of others, want to 
know, first 

1. How many pupils. 

2. What age and grade. 

3. What is every class doing at the same period. For 
instance : if “ A class” are reading, what are the other class 
or classes doing at that time? To keep all classes busy at 
the same time with the right sort of employment, is the 
very secret of a good program. A satisfactory program 
when completed should present a rounded whole for each 
class when considered by itself; and, as a whole, should 
show alternate work and recreation, action and rest, in every 
variety of occupation — each fitted into the other like a 
piece of mosaic. Nothing connected with school work 
calls for more skill and experience than the making of a 
good program. 

A word about preparing them for publication. Take 
plenty of paper. Don’t write in a crowded indistinct way 
that would try the patience of a saint o: a compositor to 
decipher. Make séraight columns of the morning and 
afternoon exercises. Let the time be given as simply 
9, 9-15, without superfluous dots or punctuation, and place 
the time at the left of the column. If any explanations are 
necessary, write them below the program, as concisely as 
words can express meaning. In conclusion, if you are not 
willing to give your name and school, do not send any pro- 
gram. But if teachers will send their programs prepared 
according to these suggestions, they will be very welcome. 


What One Teacher Does. 


Dear Editor : — 
In the April number of PrimMARY EDUCATION you ask, in 
regard to the supplement, “‘ What are you doing with the birds?” 
There-happened to be among my possessions a large and handsome 
autograph album which had never been used. In this I am pasting the 
birds, one*on each left-hand page, while on the blank space opposite I 
write any gem of poetry or short poem which refers to the bird on that 


- page. 


Thus when we study these birds we have our poetical selections ready, 
as well as the excellent descriptions which are given in the PRIMARY 
EDUCATION. 


CAROLINE H. PARKER. 
Hillsboro, Ohio. 


Copying Pads. 

Has anybody a recipe for a copying pad by which 
teachers can furnish supplementary reading for their classes? 
One teacher writes asking for such help and there are many, 
doubtless, who would be glad to make them for themselves, 
if they knew how. Will teachers tell how they manage to 
get copies for their classes? Write very plainly, giving 
detail cost of material, etc. 





Error. Inthe April PO TE (Bird Chart) the bird 
marked Goldfinch should have been Thrush (or Brown 
Thrasher ;) also the bird marked Thrush should have been 
marked American Goldfinch. 


Bird Chart, III. 
This supplementary chart concludes our birds for this 


year. There is abundant evidence that they have been 
most welcome to the teachers. 
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Month of May. 


Here I am, and how do you do? 

I’ve come afar to visit you. 

Little children, glad and free, 

Are you ready now for me? — 
I’m the month of May ! 


I’ve a store of treasures rare 

Laid away with greatest care — 

Days of sunshine, song and flowers, 

Earth made into fairy bowers ! — 
I’m the month of May ! — Seé. 


The Children’s Offering. 


By NELLIE G. JEROME. 


We little children gather 

The brightest flowers of May, 
And lovingly will lay them 

On our soldiers’ graves to-day. 


We bring the fragrant violets 
And buttercups so bright, 

And pure, white petalled lilies, 
For those who fought for right. 


Aitho’ we are so little, 

We've heard of battles fought, 
And gladly bring our offering 

For those who freedom bought. 


We proudly wave the colors, 
The red, the white, the blue, 
And place our flag upon the graves. 
Of those whose hearts were true. 


Our Flag. 


By E. L. Brown, Danville, N. Y. 
(An Exercise.) 

(Five boys are carrying flags. The center boy to be a little taller 
than the others, and to have a large flag which rests on the floor and is 
held by one hand. The little flags to be held in some attractive posi- 
tion. At the last verse all the flags are waved.) 

Center boy. 
We love our flag, 
The stars and stripes! 
The colors floating o’er us. 
We love the flag! 
We honor the flag! 
As our fathers did before us. 
First boy. 
We are willing to fight. 
For the grand old flag, 
The soldier’s inspiration ! 
We boys of to-day, 
Soon leave our play, 
To be the men of the nation. 
Second boy. 
And we will stand 
By the dear, old flag, 
The good ‘‘ red, white, and blue,” 
And do our part, 
With a ready heart, 
And show our colors true. 
Fourth boy. 
And we mean.to vote 
For the upright man! 
The man with principle true 
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One good and strong, 
Who will bring no wrong, 
To the good ** red, white and blue.” 


Fifth boy. 
And O, for the time 
When we are men! 
Our interest will not lag. 
We'll keep things straight 
In affairs of state, 
And honor the good old flag. 


Hurrah! Hurrah! 
For the red, white, and blue, 
The flag of our nation, 

So noble and true 

Hurrah! Hurrah! 

“ O, long may it wave 

O’er the land of the free, 

And the home of the brave.” 


A Riddle. 


When she’s young she’s tall and slender, 
Any faint young breeze could bend her. 
She grows stout as she grows old, 
And her hair is sunny gold. 
As the days pass out of sight, 
» Lo! her hair turns snowy white. 
Then the children in their play 
Wish — and blow her quite away. 
Guess her name? You’re “tired tryin’”’? 
Why, her name is “ Dandelion.” 
— Julie M. Lippmann. 





To Let— Bird Nests! 


To rent for the summer, or longer, if wanted, 

A fine lot of old nests — not one of them injured: 

All built by day's work in the very best manner — 

Some Swiss and some Dutch and some & Ja Queen Anna. 


In size the nests vary — but each has a perch: 

Some are swung like a hammock, some firm as a church. 
With views unsurpassed, and the balmiest breezes, 

We are free from malaria and kindred diseases. 


We do have mosquitoes — the truth must be told; 

But in making this public I feel very bold, 

For the tenants I’m seeking will know how to treat ’em, 
And if they are saucy, without sauce they’ll eat ’em. 


My neighbor, the farmer, just over the way, 
Has an excellent barn where, without any pay, 
I welcome my tenants to all they can eat 

Of corn or of hay-seed, of oats or buckwheat. 


To suitable parties my charges are low; 

(You'll excuse if I ask for a reference or so). 

I’m sure you'll not think me exclusive or proud, 

But approve of my maxim, ‘‘ No SPARROWS ALLOWED.” 


For terms and conditions, if such you require, 
Drop a line to the owner, Rock Maple, Esquire. 
— Sel. 





My Time Table. 


“* Sixty seconds make a minute, 
How much good can I do in it? 
Sixty minutes make an hour, 

All the good that’s in my power. 
Twenty hours and four, a day, 
Time for sleep and work and play ; 
Days, three hundred sixty-five, 
Make a year for me to strive 
Right good things each day to do, 
That I wise may grow and true.” 


ey MO, HAE TT 
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Who Knows the Most. 


By NELLIE G. BRONSON, 
(The little girl should address a real kitten or a picture of one.) 
Who knows the most, Pussy? You or I? 
I know you're cunning and very spry, 


I love to watch you chase my ball, 
But you cannot read nor write at all. 


Your little sharp claws help you climb a tree 
Where you sit out of reach and look at me— 
I know that is something I can’t do, 

But you have four feet and I but two. 


You look very wise as you lick your paw 

But you do not know that two twos are four, 
Or that m-i-c-e is the way to spell mice 
Although you think they are very nice. 


But it really isn’t your fault at all 

That you don’t know sphere is the name for ball; 
For you have never been to school 

And do not know a single rule. 


Now I must go to school each day 

While you do nothing but sleep and play, 
And I don’t believe, Pussy, as older you grow 
You ever will think how little you know. 


Little Peach Blossom. 


Little peach blossom has awakened at last, 
And what do you think awoke her? 
Not the birds, as they sang and twittered all day, 
And talked of their nests and the eggs they would 
lay ; 
Not the wind, as it rocked her cradle go fast, 
And told her that winter had long ago passed ; 
Not the sun, as he wrapped her in an’embrace, 
And showered sweet kisses upon her sweet face ; 
Nor the moon, nor the stars, though they glistened 
so bright, 
And tried to persuade her to wake in the night, — 
But a warm April shower fell on her one day, 
With a quick dash of rain ; and this is the way 
That little peach blossom first opened her eyes, 
With a faint little blush, and a look of surprise. 
— Sei, 


The Fish Family. 


(A Motion recitation.) 


I saw five little fishes 
Swimming in the sea, 
And I said, I really wonder, 
Who these fishes all can be ! 


Why, the big one is the papa ; 
Then the mamma comes, you see ; 
There’s the brother and the sister, 
And the last, the baby wee. 


Now hold up five small fingers ; 
They are fishes, we will play ; 
No matter how they swim about, 
Together they will stay. 


So the family of fishes 
Together like to be, 
Close to papa and to mamma, 
As they swim about the sea. 
— M. S. H. Putnam, 


Four W’s. 


“ Whoever you are, be noble ; 
Whatever you do, do well ; 
Whenever you speak, speak kindly ; 
Give joy wherever you dwell.” 
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Little brown bee in this May morning sunny, 

Setting full sail on a voyage for honey, 

Toward the apple tree ports and their sweets you are 
steering, 

And now midst their pennons you're fast disappearing. 

Do you know that the flowers with their fragrance and 
honey ; 

And the bees are a part of this May morning sunny? 


Blithe little bird in the maple tree swinging, 
My heart echoes softly the song you are singing ; 
It tells me the woods have put on their adorning, 
And have sent me a welcome this sunny May morning. 
For sunshine alone doesn’t make the May weather, 
’Tis the woodland and song and singer together. 

— Sel. 


Have You? 
By M. A. B. KELLY. 


Have you seen the wild, Wood-Violet, in her queer, old- 


fashioned bonnet, 


With its flaring front, and puckered crown, perched on 
her dainty head? 


Have you found a Lady’s-Slipper with a tiny bow upon it? 


Have you heard the baby Bluets cooing on their mossy 
bed? 
Have you? 


Making Butter. 
(Motion song.) 
Skim, skim, skim ; 
With the skimmer bright 
Take the rich and yellow cream, 
Leave the milk so white. 


Churn, churn, churn, 
Now ’tis churning day ; 
Till the cream to butter turns, 
Dasher must not stay. 


Press, press, press ; 
All the milk must be 
From the golden butter now 
Pressed out carefully. 


. Pat, pat, pat ; 
Make it smooth and round, 
See! the roll of butter’s done — 
Won’t you buy a pound? 


Taste, oh! taste, 
This is very nice ; 
Spread it on the children’s bread, 
Give them each a slice. 
— FPoulsson’s Finger Plays. 


Questions. 


Do you s’pose the blades of grass 
Want to grow tree-high? 

Do you s’pose the little ant 
Wants to be a fly? 


Do you s’pose the bumble-bee 
Longs and longs to sing? 
Do you s’pose the winter days 
Wish they came in spring? 


Would you s’pose we'd sit and wish 
All the livelong day, 
Just to have this thing or that 
Made “ some other way”? 
—J. M. L. 

















. The Little Vine. 


A little vine had started up among the grass blades. It 
had tried to climb, but the little grass blades, although they 
tried very hard, could not bear it up, and the little vine sank 
back upon the warm earth. 

“I do so want to see the sky,” said the little vine one 
day, when the grass had grown up so thick it could hardly 
peep out. 

“Try to reach up to my trunk,” said a big old oak over- 
head. 

“I should be very glad if you would let me,” said the 
little vine. 

“ Let you? Of course I will,” laughed the old tree. 
“What am I big and strong for, if not to help little folks 
like you?” , 

Then the little vine began to climb. How easy it was to 
cling to that rough old bark! And how fast she grew! 

Before the summer was half over she was away up among 
the branches! She could see the sky now. It seemed very 
near. And there were birds in the tree, and hundreds of 
pretty shining insects. The vine danced in the breezes, and 
was the happiest little vine in all the land. 

By and by autumn came. The old tree began to drop its 
leaves. The little vine had changed its color. It was a 
beautiful blazing red now. 

One day some woodmen came with axes over their 
shoulders. 

“Just see that red woodbine,” said the leader. “I was 
going to cut that tree down ; but it would be a pity to ruin 
that beautiful vine.” 

Then the woodmen passed on. 

The little vine danced and laughed. 

The old tree, too, was happy. “It was you that saved 
me,’’ said the tree. 

“Oh, no, it was you that saved me months ago!” said 
the vine. 

The vine and the oak are still in the wood, happy as they 
can be, together; but they have never yet agreed which 
saved the other. 


A Brown House. 


Three babies lived in a high brown house. The roof of 
their house was green, and a most wonderful roof it was. 
For through the holes in it, you could look up to the sky, 
and the sunshine streamed down by day, and the stars shone 
through by night. The rain might fall on them, too, some- 
times, but that did not often happen, for something came 
and covered them up. 

They liked many things, but they liked nothing else in the 
world so much as this soft, warm, dear thing that came and 
covered them up and took care of them. 

You should have seen these babies eat their breakfast ! 
They opened their mouths so wide that I don’t see how they 
ever shut them again. 

By and by they grew too big for the little brown house, 
and one by one they went away to find new homes. 

C. 


The Chinese Lily. 


Once Ada said to her mother, “‘ I wonder if the laundry- 
man has some children at home, and if he is lonely without 
them.” 

“‘ Very likely,” answered her mother. 

One day Ada went to the Chinese Sunday-school, and saw 
how quiet and earnest the men were, and how glad they 
seemed of a chance to learn our language. 
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After that, whenever she went to the laundry with her 
mother, she felt sorry for the men because she thought they 
must be lonely, and she tried to look pleasant and kind 
when she thought of the children they might have left at 
home so far away. 

One afternoon, as she and her mother were going out of 
the laundry door, the man said, “ Wait a minute.’’ Then 
he went into the other room and got three little brown 
bulbs and gave them to Ada. 

I suppose you know just how she set them growing on 
stones in a dish of water. First came the slender yellowish 
green leaves, then the stalk of buds that by and by opened 
to the sun their sweet flowers. 

Ada played they were little Chinese children from over 
the sea, and isn’t that just what they were? 

c. 


Apple Blossoms. 


High on the apple tree was a lovely pink apple blossom, 
as happy as happy could be. But one rainy, windy morn- 
ing, the five beautiful pinky-white petals fell off and blew 
away. 

** Dear me!” said the poor little flower; “this is the end 
of me.” 

But it wasn’t the end. Pretty soon there was a hard little 
green bunch with seeds in it, just below where the pretty 
petals had been. And it grew and grew, till in October 
there was a great red apple hanging on the tree. 

“ An apple is better than a flower,” said the apple to her- 
self, as she jumped down for Mary to pick her up. 

C. 


Trimming a Bird's Nest with Lace. 


The lace 
It was her mother’s once 
and Margaret was very 
proud of it. She would 
not trust the servants 
to wash it even, she 
was so afraid they 
might harm it. So she 
washed it herself, most 
carefully, and spread it 
wen) On the fresh, green 
Bagee grasstodry. Inafew 

minutes, Margaret went 
out to look at it; when 
behold ! one piece was 
gone. Margaret looked 
everywhere ffor the 
thief, but no one could 
be seen. 

She sat down on the 
piazza to think. The 
tears came in her eyes. 
What should she do? 
She turned to speak with some one about it, and, behold ! 
another piece had disappeared. 

This was strange indeed. No person had come and 
taken it this time, she was sure. 

She sat down again to watch. Soon the mystery was 
solved. A fine big robin came hopping along. He picked 
up a piece of the lace and away. he flew. 

Margaret watched him fly straight up into the big elm. 
That was where her lace had gone ! 

She called John, the gardener, who, climbing the tree, 
soon found the robin’s nest. There were five little eggs in 
it; and all around the edge, was draped the soft, yellow lace. 

It looked very pretty, and though Margaret thought it 
very nice in Mr. Robin to want to make his home beautiful, 
she told him he must he content with decorations not quite 
so expensive as fine old yellow lace. 


Miss Margaret had some fine, beautiful lace. 
was very old and soft and yellow. 
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Problems in Number.* 


(To be cut and mounted.) 


A little girl picked 15 cherries, and ate 3 of them. How 
many did she eat? 

If you had 18 cents, and spent $ of them for candy, how 
much would you spend? 

In one box there are 3 of a dozen eggs, in another box 
3 of adozen. How many more eggs in one box than the 
other ? 

2 of 21 children were playing out in the yard, and 12 
more children came. How many children in all? 

If you earned 3 cents per day for a week, how many 
cents would you earn? 





In one barn were 24 tons of hay, in another barn 36 tons. 
There were — tons more in the second barn. 

If 32 marbles were divided equally among 4 boys, each 
one would receive — marbles. 

One box of soap weighed 24 pounds, and another box 
weighed 4 as much. How much did the small box weigh? 

At 4 cents apiece, how many pencils can you buy for a 
dime and a nickel, and how many cents will you have left? 

Mary had a dozen paper dolls, and her mother made her 
4 of adozen more. She gave away 6 of them. How many 
had she left? 





Show by drawing how many times — 











5 squares are contained in 10 squares. 

5 lines are contained in 20 lines. 

5 circles are contained in 30 circles. 

5 apples are contained in 15 apples. 

5 flags are contained in 25 flags. 
40-5 = i9>-5= 4 of 30 = 1 of 24 = 
35-5 = 26-5 = % of 30 = 2 of 24 = 
2a5—-5= w>s5= 4 of 36 = i of 40 = 
30-5 = 36-5 = % of 36 = $ of 40 = 
20-5 = 42—-5=> 4 of 21 = 4 of 28 = 
mw 5 = 37-5 = % of 21 = 2 of 21 = 
50+ 5 = 48 +5 = 4 of 24 = ¢ of 32 = 
45—-5= 16—-5 = 2 of 24 = 2 of 32 = 

2 of 15 oranges are — oranges. 

1 - 

Spe hong O00 90 0 2 of 15 oranges. 
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In the same way do the following : 


of 20 apples are — apples. 
of 40 stars are — stars. 
of 24 birds are — birds. 
of 30 chairs are — chairs. 
of 50 peaches are — peaches. 
of 42 balls are — balls. 
If 24 marbles were divided equally among 3 boys, how 
many would each receive ? 
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When flour is 8 dollars a barrel, 48 dollars will pay for — 
barrels. 

If coats cost 8 dollars each, for 24 dollars you can buy 
— coats. 

When slates are 8 cents apiece, for 72 cents you can buy 
— slates. 

If sugar is 8 cents a pound, 80 cents will pay for — 


pounds. 

If paper is 8 cents a quire, tor 40 cents you can get — 
quires. 

When berries are 8 cents per quart, then 65 cents-will buy 
— quarts. 


If clocks cost 8 dollars each, with 32 dollars — clocks 
can be bought. 





* These problems are taken from Arithmetic by Grades. Ginn & Co, 


Publishers.) 
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_Divide 12 by 4, multiply by 3, add 4, subtract 4 of 9, 
divide by 5, add } of 12, and divide by 4. 
8) 72, 36, 45, 32, 56, 64, 48. 
7) 56, 28, 49, 63, 35, 





21, 42. 








One blackboard is 54 feet long, a second is 12} feet lung. 
How many yards long are both boards? 

18 inches is how much more than a foot? 

Annie had 75 cents and spent a half dollar. 
money had she left? 

Bertie had 50 cents and spent all but +, of it. 
much money had he left? 


If a keg holds 32 quarts of water, how many gallons will 
it hold? 


How much 


How 


Seat Occupation. 


By JOSEPHINE CHAPMAN, Des Moines, Ia. 
Borders and Bunches of Flowers, 


made from flat seeds, as the cucumber, squash, etc., with 
round seeds for flower centers and narrow splints or pieces 
of paper for stems and marginal lines will be of interest. 


Cut-up Pictures. 


Colored plates of flowers and vegetables from seed 
catalogues, and advertising cards with distinct figures, can’ 
be utilized for this. 

This work is a nice reward for good lessons. 


"Drawing. 


Copy from reader and mark the sounds. 

Tell a story and let children illustrate. 

Children close eyes, and teacher tells of something that 
she imagines she sees. 

Children imagine the picture and draw it. 

Slips of card-board on which are written words having 
opposites. Thus :—- 

High is the opposite of . 

Children copy and supply the right word. 

Use synonyms in a similar way. 





Diacritical Marking. 


Place miscellaneous lists of words upon the blackboard. 
Have children copy and mark diacritically. 


Family Names of Words. 


Writé family names upon the board, as: ack, at, og, ing, 
etc., and have children write lists of words belonging to the 
several families. 

Again have them write a list of words from the short 
families. Another from the long family. 

Lists of words with Italian a, broad a, tilde ¢, and #, etc. 


Make lists of monosyllables that may become dissyllables 
by adding ing. 

Write each vowel a number of times and mark as many 
ways as you know how, as: 4 fa iiaaa A, 

Kingdom Bags. 

A bag with a draw string at the top for each child. 

After talking about the different kingdoms (explain word) 
have them make collections of small objects belonging to 
each kingdom, and place in their bags. 

Have oral language work with these first, then seat work 
in this way. Contents of the bags emptied upon the desks. 
The objects assorted into three piles according to the king- 
dom to which they belong. 

Then lists of the names of the objects written upon the 
slate in this way. 


ANIMAL, VEGETABLE. MINERAL. 
bone block marble 
leather calico coal 
horn seeds salt 
silk bark brass 
wool nuts iron 
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Whatever is furnished by Dr. Maltby for the 
help or inspiration of teachers is sure to be 
practicable, and suited to their school-room 
needs. This little book, in convenient form 
for school use (in paper covers), contains a 
variety of material thatis always in demand 
by teachers. A brief history of the National 


us flag, with illustrations, is given, with direc- 





E. B. TREAT, NEW YORK. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE OCCASION, PATRIOTIC AND 
SECULAR. 576 pages. Price, $1.75. 


A most helpful book in selecting material 

for public holidays and observance of historic 
events, including Arbor Day, Decoration Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Forefather’s Day» 
Labor Day, Flag Raising Day, Temperance 
Service, etc. The worth of such a book as this 
to teachers can only be known by those who 
are constantly needing reliable information 
and pertinent quotations upon national events 
and have neither time nor opportunity to 
search forthem. Here is a choice collection 
adapted to ordinary occasions in length and 
fitness, ready at all times to snswer the ques- 
tion of pupils: “ What shall I learn or where 
-shall I find anything for such and such an 
occasion?” It is also a repository of histori- 
cal data and facts ready at the moment to 
meet the needs of busy men and women. The 
book has onlyto be known to be in demand by 
teachers of higher grades, editors, authors, 
and whoever are appreciative of the gems of 
literature upon special subjects. 


EXPRESS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BEATRICE, NEB. 


HAND BOOK OF INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. FOR 
TEACHERS IN COMMON SCHUOLS. By Ida A. 
Tew, Supervisor of Drawing in Public Schools, 
Beatrice, Nebraska. 


The object of this little book is to give a 
bird’s-eye view of industrial drawing, and no 
attempt is made to treat it comprehensively. 
The book is written to meet the demands of 
many teachers who ask for a book which 
would give an all-around glimpse of drawing 
to serve as a starting-point from which to pur- 
sue the subject in all its branches. The book 
considers the elements of constructive or 
geometric drawing, working drawing, botani- 
cal drawing, design, historic ornament, picto- 
Trial drawing,.and also gives some practical 
hints as to clay modeling and stick laying. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO, BOSTON. 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited by Homer 
B. Sprague, A. M. Ph. D., with Suggestions and 
Plans for Study, Topics for Essays, etc. 

This school edition of Scott’s immortal’ poem 
(Studies in English Classics) is designed es- 
pecially to assist teachers and students in 
understanding the scene and phraseology of 
the poem by generous explanatory foot-notes 
upon each page. Some of the distinctive 
points of excellence claimed for these notes 
are: that they should stimulate rather than 
supersede thought; that they-contain many of 
the latest researches; they present different 
opinions for the student’s choice, and suggest 
the best methods of studying English litera- 
ture. The wide reputation of Dr. Sprague as 
an authority in literature, as student, lecturer, 
and teacher, is sufficient to warrant the pur- 
chase of this book for study in literature 
classes without even an examination of its 
contents. 


OLv GLORY, THE FLAG OF OUR COUNTRY. A 
STUDY IN HISTORY AND A LESSON IN PAPER 
FOLDING. ALSO SOME EASY LESSONS IN CUT- 
TING AND FOLDING. By Dr. Albert E. Maltby, 
A. M. C. E., Principal State Normal School, 
Slippery Rock, Pa. Price, 20 cents. 


w tions for folding the flag and the five-pointed 
y star by little children. The remainder of the 


thirty-three page book is given to plain direc- 


Y tion for folding and cutting all kinds of simple 


designs in regular geometrical designs. 


FROEBEL’sS SQUARE. By Dr. Albert E. Maltby. 


The same author has issued another book of 
150 pages, bound in boards, containing lessons 
in paper folding and cutting. “These lessons,” 
he says, “are the simple transcript of the 
author’s work in the training classes in four of 
the state normal schools of Pennsylvania.” 
Besides these, the last pages of the book con- 
tain directions for folding the map scale for 
use in geography and the preparation for pulp 
making for relief maps; also a lesson on sig- 
nal flags, and temperature maps illustrated, 
closing with illustrations and descriptions of 
the badges of the army corps. The book is 
full of plates, and abounds with clear specific 
directions for their paper duplicates. No brief 
notice of these two books can give teachers an 
idea of their value as school-room helps. 
They meet an outspoken want of primary 
teachers, and to own these books as a part of a 
school outfit is to be rich in resource for hand 
training in the school-room. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK CITY. 


5000 WORDS OFTEN MISSPELLED. 
Henry P. Phyfe. 


Beside the list of misspelled words there are 
rules and suggestions for spelling and use of 
capitals, for the division of words into sylla- 
bles, the ten rules for the amended spellings, 
and the list of amended spellings, recom- 
mended by the Philological Society of London 
and the American Philological Association. 
No book has been published heretofore con- 
taining this information, and there is no doubt 
the book will become a popular hand-book for 
teachers, proof-readers and students who need 
to consult relia»le authorities in spelling. So 
long as bad spelling is considered a disgrace 
(and may the day be far distant when it shall 
be anything else) such books as these are a 
public bene faction. 


By Wm. 


DOWNARD & SON, LIMA, OHIO. 


MODERN METHOD PENMANSHIP TABLETS FOR 
PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR GRADES. By Prof. W. 
D. Moon, Director of Writing, Lima, Ohio. 


The following are some of the advantages 
claimed for this series of primary tablets: 
Each page is a lesson and the right amount for 
thirty minutes, and should be finished as you 
go, saving annoyance arising from work left 
over. It teaches uniform slant by the slant 
line which the child must cross repeatedly; 
First leaf is for specimens. Has fitty-two 
pages, properly spaced at the top of the page 
for guiding the pupil in the proper proportion 
of the letters, and then leaves three lines at 
the bottom, where this work is duplicated 
without the aid of guide lines. Has sixteen 
pages ruled like common writing paper forthe 
practice of ordinary writing. Has sixteen 
pages of perfectly blank paper for the practice 
of movement. 


HOUGHTON & MIFFLIN, BOSTON. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


This series has now reached its seventy-third 
volume; and of them all none are better than 
the last, among which we find fine reprints of 
Milton’s “ L’Allegro” and Tennyson’s “ Enoch 
Arden” for the grammar schools, and Whit- 
tier’s “ Child Life in Prose and Poetry” for the 
primary. These two especially will be wel- 
comed by the primary teachers who have long 
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coverted the possession of these col.eccions, 
but could not afford them in their handsome 
bindings, and beautiful illustrations. At the 
present popular price of the Riverside litera- 
ture series (15c) there is hope that school boards 
may be easily prevailed upon to supply 
these choice compilations — from such writers 
as Emily Huntington Miller, author of 
“ John Halifax,” Aldrich, Jean Ingelow, Celia 
Thaxter, Bryant, Tennyson, Longfellow, 
Lowell, and Whittier himself —to the children 
of our public schools. 

In bringing these selections within the 
reach of the school-room, the publishers have 
struck one more blow at the old time reading 
book, which although it proves itself to have 
even more than the proverbial nine lives will 
yield, sooner or later, to such publications as 
these. 


GINN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


A READER IN BOTANY. By Jane H. Newell. 


True to the instinct that impelled the author 
to send out her “Outline Lessons in Botany,” 
now so well and favorably known, Miss Newell 
has prepared a reading book, supplementary 
to the botanies, so that the series now stands 
complete for school-room vse. The book is 
full of odd little facts and solutions of hidden 
mysteries which can not fail to impress the 
child that not even a single leaf arrangement 
is made without a purpose. How the rain. 
drops are guided by the leaves directly to the 
roots, will delight the fancy of the child and 
set it to looking. The behavior of climbers 
and the protection of plants from their insect 
enemies are charmingly told, and the book is 
sure to pave the way for a more interested 
study of botany among children young and 
old. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. (Literature Prim- 
ers). By Mildred Cabel Watkins, 213 pages. 
Price, 35 cents. 


A compact little story of American litera- 
ture, divided into Colonia, Revolutionary 
and national periods. The facts concerning 
standard and popular authors are given briefly 
and pithily. MDlustrative extracts in mainly 
familiar quotations that give the distinctive 
flavor of the author, without burdening the 
mind with a wordy discussion as to merits or 
demerits. Teachers and students who want a 
simple text-book for reference in literature 
study and everyday reading will iearn to value 
this little volume that can be depended upon 
to give a great deal in a small compass. 


ECLECTIC ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Uniform with the preceding volumes which 
have been noticed from time to time in these 
columns, come now “Orations” of Daniel 
Webster, and Daniel De Foe’s History of the 
Plague in London—both of which will be 
welcomed by the higher grade teachers who 
are on the watch for additions to best litera- 
ture for their boys and girls. 





— It is not such a difficult matter to learn to 
draw or to teach drawing successfully as 
many suppose. The teacher who goes about 
the work, in the right way, perhaps with some 
strong misgivings at first, will almost surely 
before long develop a genuine enthusiasm. 
A great many teachers found help in the 
articles on drawing, by Henry T. Bailey, state 
supervisor of drawing of Massachusetts, when 
they were published asaseries. These have 
been collected in a small volume under the 
title of “A First Year in Drawing.” These 
lessons are intended to proceed simply and 
logically, month by month, during the year 
from type forms like the sphere, cylinder, 
square, etc., tothe representation of familiar 
objects of a similar shape, and lastly to the 
delineation of faces and the drawing of 
designs. The book is well illustrated. — The 
School Journal. 





